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CHAPTER I. 

TIGEETS FOB A BENEFIT, AND WHAT THBT 

LED 1^. 

" This is a very patient traddng beast. See, how he 
checks at it on yonder hiEeide, and months to it in a fair 
pasture." — The Monaco Captadn. 

Tele lodgings in Portlock Street, as exem- 
plified by that section of them known as 
Plumpton's Forest, beyond being earthy, 
mouldy, and imbued with a sepulchral 
smell, were habitable enough, and Webb got 
a tolerable supper, and passed a tolerable 
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night. Eager to commence his inquiries the 
following morning, Tapscott was summoned 
to solemn conclave. Whose were those blue 
books stowed away under the cheffonier? 
Mr. Plumpton's, to be sure, — a very nice 
Parliament gentleman. Ah, to be sure, 
Webb remembered hearing the name ; was 
a little in the Parliament line himself. 
Hard-worked, he supposed, with a good 
many odd sort of people, deputations and 
the like, calling upon him at times. Tap- 
scott assented, but added, mostly people 
with county-made clothes from Slopeshire. 
Yes ; but London callers, too ; well, per- 
haps there might be. Had she ever noticed 
anything particular about these visitors? 
What should she notice? Webb replied 
that he was only joking. Could he see 
Mrs. Flim ? Not by any means ; that 
lady was then engaged in reading Milton 
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AND WHAT THEY LED TO. i 

in her bath. Well, he could wait till that 
was over. Ah, but she then took shrimps 
and arrowroot to the tune of " Rule Britan- 
nia " for half an hour, and for this purpose 
she retained a special organ-grinder at 
eighteen pence a week and punctuality to 
the minute. Well, and what then ? Oh, 
she uses the dumb-bells, and makes one or 
two artificial flies likely to suit the kind of 
day it is. Then all chance of an interview 
was hopeless at present. Of course it was ; 
Mrs. Flim would send for him when she 
wished to see him, but that she was not 
well-disposed to her new lodger just yet 
Tapscott opines, for that when she told Mrs. 
Flim last night through the keyhole that 
there was a gent had took the " Forest," 
that lady had muttered audibly some- 
thing about the seventeenth beast in the 
Apocrypha with brass earrings, which 
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sounded like a figurative expression of 
antipathy towards the incoming tenant, 
and that Mrs. Flim was often very long 
before she took to people, indeed had called 
Mr. Plumpton, now her chief favourite, 
"lightning gravy," when she first saw 
him, so that Webb need not be dispirited 
at the first reception of his name, as Mrs. 
Flim was sure to come round to him in 
time. 

Webb cordially agreed that such a friend- 
ship was worth years of waiting for, and 
requested Tapscott to convey expressions 
of the highest esteem to her distinguished 
employer. 

He then sallied forth with a grave face 
till past the street-door, but went into a 
series of explosive laughs during the first 
half mile of his walk. This ultimately led 
him to a club entrance in Pall Mall, just 
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inside Which he found the porter, hedged 
off from a profane public, as in the Parisian 
Morgue, by an intervening plate of glass. 
This dignitary informed him gruffly that 
Mr. Plumpton was not in town, and never 
was in town that he know'd of except 
during session. 

" I'm surprised at that," said Webb, *' for 
I wrote to him here yesterday — you'll find 
mine among his letters, name of L. Webb 
in the comer — about an appointment he 
was to have given me concerning a tes- 
timonial to the secretary of the united 
sawgrinders." 

Webb had indeed forwarded, the day 
before, to this club an appeal to Plumpton 
on behalf of some local Whinbury scheme, 
in order to have a decent excuse for over- 
hauling, should the porter let him, the 
remainder of Plumpton's correspondence. 
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which sometimes, in the case of businesB 
men, was allowed to accumulate during 
intervals of fori?vrarding at their clubs. 

"Ah, then, it's gone off to Slopeshire 
this mornin' with a ruck of circulars and 
such like," rejoined the porter. "IVe 
nothing for him come in since but this, and 
that a bill stamped on the wafer, 'Kit's 
Musical Library,' and that ain't what you 
want, I suppose." 

" Could you kindly let me look at this 
bill, for I didn't catch exactly what you 
said," insinuated Webb. 

" My orders is, not to give up any of 
club-members' letters, except into their 
own hands," was the uncompromising 
reply. 

"And a right-down good regulation," 
said Webb, quite unmoved ; " and so as my 
letter is forwarded at once, if it ain't gone 
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already, my purpose will be gained in every 
way. Good morning." 

" That you may depend on," the porter 
rejoined. 

Webb strolled down the club steps, as if, 
having seen to the despatch of this letter, 
he had no further object in life for the day ; 
he even stopped to light a cigar at the 
small gas jet outside, where the club de- 
voted a perpetual vestal flame by day and 
night to its smoking members; but once 
round the corner he quickened his pace 
materially. 

'^Hansom!" 

" Here you are, sir !" And a tall, raw- 
boned horse was instantly cannoned on to 
the pavement between a hand-cart, a lamp- 
post, and a blind man and dog, grazing each 
and several. 

" Kit's Musical Library, and make the 
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best of your way," shouted Webb, swaying 
on the step. 

" Any street, sir T interposed the driver. 

" Why, every cabby knows Kit's li- 
brary." 

'' Slowed if I do." 

" Next public house, then," said Webb, 
promptly. 

** That's over the way." 

" Well, then get over the way, and don't 
be all day about it" 

So said, so done, the excuse of a glass of 
British brandy procured the loan of a very 
beery-smelling " Postal Directory," and 
Webb emerged in five minutes. 

" 75, Shotover Street, stupid." 

" Why cooden you say that afore." 

*' Because I didn't like exposin' your igno- 
rance of geography afore that blindman's 
dog, lest he should go an' tell the Home 
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OflBce you was only fit for a walking 
sandwich, and they should roast your 
horse at the Acclimatization Society, with 
your badge and cape inside him for 
stuflfing." 

" I tell you vot, guv'ner," said the cab- 
mian, " I vish you'd swear at me like one 
Christian ort at another, instead of using 
them confusion long words." 

" Don't you mind me," answered Webb, 
in a conciliatory tone, " I was eddicated by 
contract, under steam power, alonger fifty 
other boys, by a benevolent old party, and 
I and one other small boy, from Swanage 
he was, mother a bathing-woman, and never 
could abear blue flannel when his head 
went, got spiled in the baking. The other 
forty-eight all turned out senior wrestlers 
and Irish scholarships. And a very grati- 
fying thing to all parties concerned. And 
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now to return to the subject of this ere 
meeting, you drive along to Shotover 
Street." 

No. 75 hove in sight. One side is de- 
voted to exposing for sale musical composi- 
tions, whereon several very repulsive gentle- 
men, evidently composers of the same, were 
doing their best to look interesting in a 
vignetted profile. The other side is wholly 
given to circulating library, with such 
announcements, as that surplus copies of 
Miss Madden and Dr. Coming, were going 
at a very low figure. Against the outside 
in a square green wooden frame, was a play- 
bill or two; while above a row of books 
inside, ran a narrow phylactery of paste- 
board, setting forth that stalls and boxes 
could be secured for every theatre in 
London. 

Webb paid his hansom, and flattened his 
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nose before the glass to reconnoitre a few 
moments before entering. 

" This looks better/' he thought ; " that's 
a bill, of com^e, from here to Plumpton, at 
the club, and it may be for play-tickets. 
Must be in fact, for he never reads no novels 
or buys any musics. Besides, he's a regular 
chap, and the account is most likely a very 
small one. Few men, except some young 
fool about town, would run up a long bill 
at such a place as this. I've a mind to risk 
it, and offer to pay. I'll go up to a pound, 
and if it's more I'll say I've mislaid my 
purse. It's so odd of a serious cove like 
Plumpton having an account for play- 
tickets, that coupled with Perceval's last 
hint about the pantomime, I'll make the 
venture." 

"Mr. Plumpton, of Slopeshire, has an 
account here, I believe ; he has employed 
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me to pay a number of small accounts 
for him, and I have the name of this 
library." 

Webb had not intended to risk so much 
had the shopman looked at all knowing, 
but as only a young lady in ringlets stepped 
forward to attend on him, he thought he 
might venture something. 

**No such name on our books," replied 
the young person, plastering down her 
hair, and tugging at a cheap locket on a 
ribbon, after a graceful reference to the 
ledger in which there was a good deal of 
arm and ringlet work. 

Webb looked ever so little disappointed, 
but rejoined briskly : 

" Oh, then, you only sent him a circular 
yesterday, which I suppose my clerk, like 
the dolt he is, mistook for a bill. Then I 
am to understand that Mr. Plumpton owes 
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you nothing for his past purchases; paid 
all same time, no doubt ?" 

" I can't call to mind ever serving him 
at all." 

**But you would only send circulars to 
old customers," added Webb, in some heat. 

" We never sent him or any one else 
any circular yesterday, for it is only at 
stated times of year we do so," said the 
young lady. ^ 

" But I saw it," replied Webb, ignor- 
ing the fiction of a clerk for greater em- 
phasis. 

" ! I know what you mean now," said 
she, with a simper, " we sent round circulars 
for Miss Jasper's benefit, on the 17th, at 
the Acropolis Theatre." 

"Yes, I remember now," said Webb, 
rapidly, " there was something about a 
benefit, but I was so hurried with my papers 
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this mornings that 1 believe I could have 
miertaken wedding cards for a water-rate 
summons. I suppose the list you sent to 
Mr. Plumpton was Miss Jasper's, not your 
own r 

" Oh, of course, sir ; our boy took 'eA 
round at so much a dozen." 

" Just kindly refer to it, and make sure 
that Mr. Plumpton's name is on it — as I am 
certain it is — just for mere form, you know, 
and I will take care he gets the application 
again, as I believe he passed it over as a 
mere business circular, when he sent it on 
to me for settlement." 

The young person proceeded to ferret out 
of a drawer, from among rose-coloured 
paper and bits of string, a manuscript in a 
very pointed feminine hand. 

"All correct among the P's; look 
here, Julius Pangle, dramatist; Scarsley 
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Piumpton, M.P. ; Simon Popinjay, dramatic 
critic ; and here's the addresses opposite. 
Ichneumon Club, Pall Mall. She's only 
one member of a parliament besides one 
baronet on her list, poor dear ; them critics 
and scribblers are not worth the room they 
fill," said the girl, with a toss of her head 
and a snort. 

" Well, I can answer for Piumpton being 
good for a family box, if I've any influence 
with him. I shall take it here of course. 
I am sorry to have bothered so much, good 
day, but clerks will make muddles." So 
Webb, with great urbanity, retired. 

" Scent DOW breast high, and no mistake. 
I suppose Perceval will pay cabs to any 
figure. Here, you growler there, with the 
sack round your knees. Why will these 
confounded brass door-handles never turn ? 
Acropolis Theatre, stage door. You'll have 
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that omnibus pole through your window ! 
easy does it." 

Thus, and much more from Webb now 
amid the perils of central Oxford Street. 

A number of dingy-looking females of 
every kind of age, with a parcel of some 
kind, were emerging from the side-door 
of the theatre. A rehearsal was just over. 
Webb thought he might save a further 
journey, so, taking oflF his hat with the most 
courtly deference, he ventured to inquire 
whether Miss Jasper was now on the 
premises ? 

"Just this minute directly passed out," 
was the reply ; " there she goes, alongside 
of the second lamp post ; and lame she goes 
in the red garibaldi and brown skirt." 

** And thank you for an obliging answer," 
said Webb, eflfusively, and darted after the 
retreating figure. 
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Yet he did not at once accost her, but 
followed, keeping her in sight for some little 
way, and meditated as follows : 

^^Now, how to make this dramatic 
lady's acquaintance, and not awaken her 
suspicions ? Ask for benefit tickets, rubbish ! 
She'd give 'em me, and I should never see 
her again. Xow she'd never answer about 
Plumpton, unless I become a very confi- 
dential fiiend. Perhaps I'd better follow 
her home, and see if they let any lodgings 
in the place. I shall have to live in two 
places at once, but that's child's play to a 
man of my resources. Can I tell her Fm 
her cousin, come back from America ? most 
people don't know all their cousins. Shall 
I tell her I'm Plumpton's bosom friend, and 
he's told me all about her in a moment of 
more than fraternal confidence ? No, I shall 
only make her rusty if there is anything to 

VOL. II. C 
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tell, and gain nothing if there isn't. Ah ! 
would you, my lady ? By Jove, I nearly 
missed you, I was thinking so desperate ; 
took the Austrian-coloured bus, have you ? 
Here, stop, Brompton omnibus !" 

And Mr. Webb tore wildly among the 
vehicles, at risk of life and limb, till he had 
caught the one he wanted. 

" Full inside, sir." 

" Oh ! the roof by all means ; airy, and 
best view of the metropolis, for a stranger." 

'* All right, Jim, forrard !" 

At each stoppage did Mr. Webb crane 
over from the roof to see that his prey did 
not escape him, but the lame lady in the 
garibaldi was among the last to leave the 
omnibus, and finally led him to a two-window 
small stuccoed house in the wilds of Juniper 
Street, Brompton. To this she inducted 
hei-self by a latch-key, and disappeared. 
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Webb took his bearings, and slowly retraced 
his steps eastwards ; when a furlong distant, 
a small chapel with a notice-board at- 
tracted his attention, setting forth how the 
Rev. Ebenezer Howland having gone, for 
weak lungs, to Mentone, the Eev. Bilgo 
Mash, B.A., would feed the flock in his 
absence, and purposed to lecture on Sunday 
evening next, at the school-room, on the 
liars of Scripture. " Tickets, including tea, 
two shillings ajid sixpence. 

" Right at last !" soliloquized Webb, 
rubbing his hands; "it's ten to one she 
never saw him. Here goes for the clerical 
line ; the outlay won't be great. Imprimis, 
a dozen very stiff white ties. Next a card- 
plate, say five shillings, engraved Rev. 
Bilgo Mash, B.A., and if I don't either 
frighten Miss Jasper out of her wits in a 
fortnight, or get her to give me a general 
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invitation to tea in a week, according to 
the disposition of my customer, call me a 
one-eyed lobster. And if the real man 
should turn up, which he won't, I can but 
make a bolt of it." 
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CHAPTER II. 

AN EX-COLUMBINE AT TEA. 

*^ In the downhill of life when I find I'm declining. 
May my fate no less fortunate be, 
Than a snng elbow-chair will afford for reclining — " 

Collins. 

" But I don't count you as a clergyman, 
Mr. Mash ; I consider you a friend. You're 
so diflferent from any I ever saw. Not that 
I've seen many. You can make allowances 
for people. I shall come and hear you 
preach, in a Sunday or two." 

The speaker is Miss Livia Jasper, aged 
about forty-five, fat, good-natured, with high 
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cheek-bones, a rather expressionless face, 
some traces of good looks, a fresh colour, 
rippled short hair, and a generally untidy 
look about her attire. The scene, Miss 
Jasper's front parlour at tea-time, in 
Brompton. The time, about twelve days 
after Webb had accompanied that im- 
conscious lady, on the roof of the Austrian- 
coloured omnibus. 

Webb, the pseudo-Mash, sat in the cha- 
racter and attire of that much injured 
divine, now perfectly at his ease with Miss 
Jasper, making deep inroads upon a pile of 
buttered toast." 

"My dear Miss Jasper," he answered, 
with great deliberation, "I think, on the 
whole, you had better not think of coming 
to hear me preach just at present. I know 
many of my cloth would think such advice 
to a parishioner odd to say the least, scan- 
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dalous to say the most. But I'm a man of 
the world, which they, with all due respect 
to them, will never be. It wouldn't do just 
yet, now really it wouldn't, till you know 
me thoroughly." 

** I shan't come till you ask me," laughed 
she; '*the idea of it, and you telling me 
not to come. Well, you are a most comical 
man. You're more fit for the stage than 
the church, that's my belief." 

" My excellent hostess, I am candidly fit 
for neither ; but being where I am I make 
the best of it. The main fact about me is, 
I never can be dismal for any length of time, 
and to be able to run in here for a com- 
fortable dish of tea after the very tedious 
duties of the day makes me feel, in strictly 
unclerical language, for the moment jolly." 

" How ever did you come to take orders ?" 
asked Miss Jasper. 
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" A living, my good madam, or a chance 
of making one. In fine, I had interest, or 
supposed I had, influential •relatives, you 
understand. They advised me to take 
orders. One was a member of Parliament. 
Did you ever know a member of Parlia- 
ment, Miss Jasper ?" Here Webb came to 
a very abrupt conclusion, and eyed the 
actress narrowly. 

** Bless me, how you startle people 
with that jerky way you sometimes have. 
What can you ask me so odd a question 
for ?" replied Miss Jasper, with a surprised 
look. 

" An odd question to ask is often an 
awkward question to answer. Do not take 
me, ma am ? has no one when a girl, let us 
say of our acquaintance, reason to curse the 
day when she first saw Scarsley Plumpton, 
M.P." 
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Miss Jasper fell back in her chair, laugh- 
ing violently. Webb regarded her for a 
few moments with the utmost astonishment, 
and then, faute de mieux, began to laugh 
violently, too. 

" Why, you comical man, I really thought 
when you began that fine speech about in- 
jured innocence you were in earnest. The 
idea of Scarsley in that character." Here 
she exploded again ; " but who on 
earth told you what cronies we used to 
be?" • 

Webb still continued to laugh, yet there 
was a most utterly puzzled look about the 
corners of his eyes in spite of his hilarious 
paroxysms. 

"A pretty mess IVe made of this busi- 
ness, it's clear," he thought. '' A regular 
false scent, and twelve days wasted. How 
the deuce am I to get out of this ? What 
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a fool I was to play my trump card to a 
wrong lead!" As his laughter subsided, 
Miss Jasper repeated her question 

" How did I know you were cronies ? 
Oh, I know Plumpton deuced well, that's to 
say, I've met him frequently : he told us all 
about it and you at a hunt-breakfast in 
Slopeshire: I sat next to him, and un- 
common lively he was — that's to say, lively 
for him." Webb brought this out rather 
lamely, sentence by sentence, but Miss 
Jasper was too amused to observe his hesi- 
tation. 

" Well, I like him the better for it/' said 
she^ emphatically. "I always fancied he 
was shy about mentioning those times. 
After all, there's nothing to be ashamed of. 
It couldn't be helped, you know." 

" The deuce it couldn't," muttered Webb. 
" Either this is the coolest hand I ever saw, 
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or I am the greatest idiot that ever stepped. 
She makes my head reel. What the dickens 
shall I say ? Better agree with her, I sup- 
pose, though it's queerish morality for the 
father of a family. Here goes." 

" No, my dear madam," he added warmly, 
aloud, '* there was, or rather is, nothing to 
be ashamed of. Human nature, my dear 
madam, human nature — (It's a mercy Sally 
doesn't hear me)— mere trivial irregularities 
of highly-organized and esthetic natures 
must be condoned, or pleasant society would 
be impracticable." 

" You're 'talking a great lot of fiddle- 
stick," she laughed, '* and it's a mighty fine 
way of calling it human nature when a 
man's hungry. Why, Scarsley has often 
been to me for a dish of potatoes. And 
,welcome, too." 

'* Very much to your credit, I am sure," 
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murmured Webb, " to say so." The unfor- 
tunate attorney had now opened his eyes 
to their widest possible diameter, and looked 
most utterly at sea. 

" Ah, he was always eccentric was 
Scarsley !" he hazarded, after a little, while 
Miss Jasper sipped her tea with the air of 
a woman who had benefited her fellow- 
creatures. "Just like one of his comi- 
cal little ways; potatoes? Well, that's 
capital." 

'' You needn't sneer at such, Mr. Mash," 
said Miss Jasper, with some asperity. " And 
as to eccentric, a man must eat : especially 
if he's a laundress to look to, who would 
pawn the very pegs off her clothes-lines, let 
alone her customer's open-work petticoats 
and flannels, for the merest trifle in the 
way of something warm. I've seen her 
chewing a cake of her own soft soap, and 
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sitting in her own wash-tub, till the police 
was fetched, and she'd come to comfortable." 
"A most interesting reminiscence, my 
dear Miss Jasper, out of your very varied 
scenic experiences; a truly touching pic- 
ture. But, if you will excuse me in my 
clerical position, saying so, what the devil 
has this to do with Scarsley Plumpton?" 

"What the — ^well, we'll say mischief — 
has his mother to do with Scarsley Plump- 
ton?" returned the, at length, somewhat 
irritated Miss Jasper. 

Mr. Webb replied not, but gave the 
longest of very long whistles. He then 
rose slowly from his chair, turned a com- 
plete pirouette on one leg, and then, 
apparently much relieved, resumed his 
seat, and, as one whose mind was now 
entirely at rest, demanded another piece of 
muffin. 
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"Yes, and worse than that," exclaimed 
she, after a minute or two ; " she pawned 
Plumpton's head when he was third alH- 
gator in the ' King of the Cannibal Islands,' 
and he came on that night in the rest of 
the body ; and very fresh and green the 
scales looked to be sure, considering we had 
run the pantomime at least two months 
then, and I had got to my third slip — I was 
second columbine then — but there was poor 
Scarsley's woe-begone visage projecting out 
of the reptile's yellow gauze throat. Our 
manager rushed at him like a bull-dog, 
dragged him off and suspended him from 
employment on the spot. Then was the 
time he would come to me, or any of the 
walking characters as was kind to him, for 
potatoes or odd bits. But he got put on 
again about two months later as policeman 
in a farce, and has risen ever since." 
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Miss Jasper had now concluded her tea, 
and was stitching at some article of her 
feminine wardrobe, name and nature un- 
known. 

During the preceding narration Webb's 
face had undergone a series of very comical 
transitions. But being now sure of his 
ground a certain air of triumph predomi- 
nated, and his self-possession had thoroughly 
returned. 

** Well, Plumpton told me once he had 
been a number of nights running to (he 
should have said in) the same pantomime, 
but I only knew the rest in outline, and 
the worthy washerwoman not at all. Did 
they ever actually take her afore the 
beaks?" Webb continued. 

Miss Jasper assented gravely. "Yes, 
over and over again, but it was only a case 
of five shillings and costs, and the old lady 
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rather enjoyed the notoriety of being ad- 
dressed as prisoner at the bar. She got six 
lines or so once in the morning papers and 
considered herself as quite distinguished, 
but that was about six months before she 
got run over and took to the hospitals. 
Poor soul, they never fined her after !" 

" That's a matter of twenty years since 
or so," observed Webb, carelessly. 

" As near eighteen as it can be," returned 
Miss Jasper, counting through her fingers 
on the table. '' I've been at the Acropolis 
six, ten before that provincial, and five of 
columbine is twenty-one, subtract three 
that me and Scarsley acted together leaves 
eighteen, exact." 

" Then he left your profession on the old 
lady's demise, I suppose. What did he do 
between ? He got the place in Slopeshire 
firom his uncle — or what he calls his uncle," 
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reasoned Webb, prudently hedging this last 
point. " Yes, he's had his property about 
twelve year. What becomes of the other 
six?" 

" Oh ! he was his uncle correct enough," 
insisted Miss Jasper, warmly. " The 
younger brother was a midshipman, de- 
serted his ship, got from bad to worse, and 
then married his laimdress who had nursed 
him through an attack of the horrors at 
Portsea. Well, he did not last long, but 
long enough to teach her his drinking 
ways ; Plumpton was the only child, and a 
rough time he had of it. She used to wash 
for our company at Portsmouth, and the 
boy would bring the basket. This turned 
his head to our profession. He began as 
call-boy, and worked himself up to a bow- 
ing courtier soon before he left." 

" And you knew him well ; saw him 

VOL. II. D 
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every day ?" demanded Webb, in a matter- 
of-fact voice. 

'' Well, you see, he was a quiz of a young 
man though harmless and steady, and the 
others would always roast him about his 
great Slopeshire relatives, and ask him 
whether the post-boys and four with blue 
favours had come to fetch him yet, and all 
such nonsense. Now I was a Slopeshire 
girl myself, born near the borders though, 
at Waverton, and being both, you may say, 
fellow foreigners, I kind of pitied him." 

"You! come from Waverton," cried 
Webb. "Why I live close to it myself. 
That's to say, I did before I took my pre- 
sent curacy," he stammered. 

" My mother keeps a public there now," 
continued Miss Jasper, **but I haven't seen 
her except a time or so for a many years, 
though I hear from her every now and then 
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how things are going. But to finish with 
Plumpton ; the laundress being dead, his 
uncle began at once to favour and notice 
him. He never could abear the old lady, 
and lived in mortal fear of her coming down 
to claim him as a brother-in-law. Well, he 
took Scarsley from us, give him masters for 
adults first, and then put him into a mer- 
chant's oflSce. After a time, I believe he 
used to have Scarsley down to Slopeshire — 
Limedale I think they called it — to get the 
neighbours used to him, at Christmas and 
Midsummer ; and, being a bachelor, ended 
by leaving him everything. Well, Tve no- 
thing to say against him in his good fortune. 
He's always good for tickets at my benefit 
still, though, bless you, he never thinks of 
actually going. And now, as it's twenty 
minutes to seven, and I come on at half-past 
at the Acropolis, you may see me into the 
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first omnibus, as I shan't be two minutes 
getting my things on in the next room— 
and mind you come to tea again soon, and 
we'll talk over Waverton." 
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CHAPTER in. 

WHO UOVINO 0THEB8 ARE THEMSELVES AS 

STONE. 



(( 



They tliat ha^e power to hurt and will do none. 
That do not do the thing they most do show. 
Who moving others are themselyes as stone—" 

Shakespeare's Sonnets, 



At last the unlucky James, conquered by 
the Squire's importunity, and pestered to 
death by his mother's and sisters' com- 
plaints of the tightness of the money mar- 
ket at Leece Court, proposed himself to 
Mr. Harrup Dunt^ at Crab Moss, for a visit 
of a week, and was cordially pressed to 
come in return. Mr. Dunt's reply also 
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contained a postscript in the fair hand of 
Hiss Amesham, to the Misses Butler, ask- 
ing them to come over some morning soon 
quietly to luncheon, and discuss the best 
day for which to fix the approaching 
Ember Infirmary Ball, and adding that 
Mrs. Shanter, who knew the wishes of 
Slopeshire g>eneraUy, was strongly inclined 
for the fifteenth proximo. 

James departed to Crab Moss with no 
definite idea of really committing himself 
as the Squire wished. He certainly had 
become a free man since his recent mptare 
with Mar)', and it was manifestly his duty, 
if he could with time persuade himself into 
any sort of affection for Jessie Amesham, 
to T«80ue his fiuuily from the impending 
min and possible disgrace to whidi the 
Si^ian-'s j>a)-t craft and part muddle^eaded- 
nt\ss litiil loil them. But then Miss Amesham 
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had been nearly rude to him the last time 
he had met her at Aston, and if her manner 
was going to be the same on this visit, it 
would be sheer madness for him to ask 
her to marry him, notwithstanding all the 
Squire's innendoes that James would be 
secure of a staunch ally in her guardian. 

And with regard to Miss Amesham her- 
self, during the few days that James had 
been able to contemplate even the bare 
possibility of his becoming her suitor, he 
had been quite unable to analyze the curi- 
ously mixed nature of his feelings towards 
her. 

She was really very beautiful, and her 
face taken by itself was nearly faultless. 
It was like the nymph or goddess on so 
many G-reek coins, with rather too full a 
chin, and that marvellous wave in the hair. 
But Miss Amesham's movements were not 
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gracefiil, and there was a sort of artificial 
constraint about all she did or said, a sort 
of continual self-repression, so unlike the 
normal eflEiisiveness of the typical young 
lady, that you could not help in a manner 
mistrusting her, simply because you felt 
convinced she never allowed herself to 
appear as she was, as she felt, as she 
wished. 

Dunfs country house. Crab Moss, was 
merely a repetition of twenty other seate 
of Slopeshire magnates; as gloomy, as 
square, as much smothered by trees. It 
was astonishing how these good squires 
overbuilt themselves. G-iven an estate of 
three thousand acres and a rent-roll, say, of 
seven thousand a year, they would lay one 
thousand acres to park and covers, and 
build in the midst a house big enough for 
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twenty thousand a year; generally, too, 
mortgaging heavily to build the same, and 
thereby entailing on their descendants, im- 
mediate and remote, long generations of 
genteel penury, broken fences, and ruinous 
farm-buildings, unless some windfall, in the 
way of a lucrative marriage, came to set 
the family temporarily on its legs. 

The party at dinner on the night of 
James's arrival was almost a family one ; 
since Mrs. Shanter was only Miss Ame- 
sham's special confidant and toady, and the 
Major did not count at all. Then there 
was only Mr. Dunstew and Mr. Chip ; and 
why they should not be reckoned we can 
give no reason except a marvellous con- 
sensus in Slopeshire on this point. For 
instance, men said: "A wretched bench 
to day, only Chip there." Or, again, " A 
miserable meet ; only Addingham out ; not 
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a soul else." *' What, not even Dunstew T 
*'01i yes, he was there, sure enough." 
Dunt was extremely cordial to James, and 
very patronizing to the rest. Miss Ame- 
sham was civil enough, and James was sent 
with her into dinner. Was not his uncle 
Lord Lieutenant, and were not his father's 
liabilities greater than Dunstew's, and his 
acres more than Chips's? As for the 
Major, military was of course posthabited 
to territorial rank in Slopeshire of the 
blessed. 

" My butler was telling me," began Chip, 
at the side-dish period of the dinner, " and 
I believe he had it direct from Perceval's 
groom — a deuced neat boy, reared in 
Muffler's stables, but Perceval 'ticed him 
away with higher wages — that they are 
going to build a new wing at Daventry ; 
the housemaid had seen the plans, and she 
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told the groom. Looks like Perceval's 
marrying, doesn't it ?" 

"I heard in a roundabout way," inter- 
rupted Dunstew, " that Perceval was going 
to buy in most of young Waffler's Madeira 
at any price. A boy like that ought not 
to inherit good wine, if he only brings it to 
the hammer." 

" How did you find out about the Ma- 
deira ?" said Chip, fired with noble envy. 

*'Why, you see, I had a whisper," re- 
turned Dunstew, *' that young Gayters of 
Leatherton had been breaking out again. 
So, as my old mare had nothing to do, I 
thought I'd just walk her down to the 
village, where I know a man who keeps a 
hardware shop, who is sometimes had in to 
wait at Leatherton, and knows all the ser- 
vante, and see if he'd heard anything about 
it. Not a word, I assure you, but he told me 
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about the Madeira, had it from the man 
whom Perceval meant to bid for him." 

" By the way, do you know one Richards 
of Whinbury ?" demanded Dunstew of the 
two, " who has written to me about some 
local gas scheme." 

Dunt held his tongue for the present. 

" No," said Chip, much crestfallen ; " but 
I'll make a point of finding it out before I 
see you again." 

"I know the fellar," interposed Major 
Shanter. But he did not say it at all com- 
fortably, so that Mrs. Shanter swooped upon 
him instantly. 

" I'm sure, Percy, you do nothing of the 
kind ; or you must have met him that day 
when you slipped off to smoke at the * Three 
Greyhounds,' and you smelt too much to be 
taken home with me inside the carriage. 
I assure you, Mr. Dunt, Percy says he 
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knows every one he has played billiards 
with at an inn." 

"I have been told," said James, **that 
Richards is a leading man in every Whin- 
bury scheme. In fact, he and an attorney 
named Webb, seem to manage the town 
between them." 

**How long, Mr. Butler?" asked Miss 
Amesham, demurely, "have you been so 
well up in Whinbury politics ? I thought 
you were always deep in Mm, or steeped in 
Oarlyle, and * let the parties rave ' as they 
pleased." 

"Don't make fun of an unfortunate 
would-be scholar," returned James. " I 
hear so much, both at home and at Aston, 
of how this little world of Slopeshire and 
its marches are managed, or rather mis- 
managed, that something will stick even in 
the brain of a book-worm." 
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" I drive in regularly every afternoon to 
Whinbnry," remarked Mrs. Shanter, but 
without her usual glibness ; " and Fve heard 
of Richards, or rather his son, from my 
especial pet draper, Weston : he has a pretty 
daughter, who is to marry young Richards, 
quite a catch for the girl I suppose." 

" My dear Clara,'* interrupted Miss 
Amesham, *'you are getting to gossip 
almost as much as a Slopeshire gentleman, 
which I hope, for the credit of our sex, we 
have not quite come to yet ; do not give us 
any more about the loves of draper's 
daughters and gas-lighter's sons. 

"I didn't say that, Miss Amesham," 
explained Mr. Dunstew ; " I remarked that 
Richards was secretary of a gas-company 
that had applied to me to become a di- 
rector." 

" Well, it's all the same thing," insisted 
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Miss Amesham, with irresistible feminine 
logic. 

James was sitting with his back to the 
fire, it is true, yet he never seemed to 
have felt the full heat of it till this 
moment ; moreover, he began to sip his 
wine and crumble his bread with great 
assiduity. 

" But I assure you, Jessie," pursued Mrs. 
Shanter, '* she's a most interesting girl, with 
quite a touching expression ; and I took a 
fancy to her from the first." 

The Major continued, '' I'm sure I don't 
know what the dooce I should do, if it 
wasn't for that drive into Whinbury; when 
Cattle of ours was on leave he used to go 
and see the trains come in at his father's, 
Maloney went one winter with me, when we 
iwere at Hounslow, to see a Christmas-tree 
at the Crystal Palace. The papers said 
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every one ought to go and see it. Bryce, 
after he sold out, fished six weeks for a pike 
of fifteen pounds on his Irish estate, but the 
miller had let off the dam and laded the 
beast out, after Bryce had been twice. Hard 
lines, wasn't it ?" 

In such sweet converse flowed onwards 
the feast at Dunt's. After dinner Miss 
Amesham sang a good many Tennysonian 
lyrics, and Mrs. Shanter accompanied her. 
James turned over the leaves, and, not 
being able to read music, succeeded but 
indifferently in this office. Still Miss Ame- 

A 

sham, in various climaxes of her ballads — 
as when the superannuated nurse happily 
suggests fetching in the baby, or when the 
hero in Maud expresses a determination 
to convert his remains into a border of 
bachelor buttons, and other showy vege- 
tables, at the approach of his mistress's 
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balmorals — gave James the full artillery of 
her very expressive eyes. But this was 
merely habit, and probably had even Major 
Shanter been in James's place. Miss Ame- 
sham would have transfixed him sooner 
than nobody. 

As it was, that worthy officer was enjoy- 
ing a comfortable rubber, as Chip's partner, 
against his host and Dunstew. Him the 
wail of foolish virgins and the bugles of 
elfland did not arouse from making a long 
suit into trumps, or mancBUvring the queen 
to victory, when some suit was at its last 
dregs. 

And James could not help feeling it was 
very pleasant being sung to in this fashion, 
though he mistrusted the girl, and had found 
her as rude as she was now engaging not 
so long since. To have a pretty girl singing 
at one must be delightful even to the senior 

VOL. II. E 
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judge on the bench. And this weak James 
was young as yet, with all the reaction after 
his last trouble strong upon him. The sense 
of relief too, though he had been unwilling 
enough to come at first, at having put be- 
hind him for a season all the mean squabbles 
and sordid discontents of Leece Court, was 
making a rosier light in his distance than 
he had seen for many a day. All the world 
was not so wretched as his home. Surely 
with a little management, a little mutual 
forbearance, ever so little nobility of cha- 
racter, married life would realize that mode- 
rate satisfaction which the moralist tells us 
is the best thing we can expect. He had no 
high ideals now; the highest fruition of 
many lives was not to be condensed for his 
individual benefit. His was a mere average 
soul; even its pain was as curable as its 
neighbours'. Mary would marry Richards 
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now, and forget him easily in a month, and 
here was the credit of the race he came from 
to he saved ; and could Miss Amesham be 
a flirt, with those glorious eyes of hers ? 

Idiot! exclaims the reader in disdain; 
and the humble author of the present narra- 
tive cannot gainsay the remark; but he 
only ventures in palliation to suggest that 
if, male reader ulider thirty, you are 
already able to set down as false any pretty 
girl who is doing her best to please you, he 
fears that premature wisdom of yours must 
be gained by some very damaging experi- 
ences. 

Why Miss Amesham, unlike her tactics 
of a month since, should be doing her best 
to please James, we must endeavour to 
explain by assisting at a conversation of a 
strictly confidential character which took 
place in Mrs. Shanter's room the same 
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evening, after the gentleman had retired to 
smoke. 

Both Miss Amesham and Mrs. Shanter 
were in dressing-gowns, and had each taken 
down their back hair, both of which circum- 
stances predispose the feminine mind to 
confidences. 

** My dearest Jessie," began Mrs. Shanter, 
after some ten minutes' discourse not mate- 
rial to this history, " Why did you take the 
trouble of singing so much to young Butler?" 

" 0, I don't know, Clara, I'm sure," re- 
plied the young lady, evasively. 

" You can't have got to like him ?" argued 
Clara. 

" Like him 1" in a tone that put any such 
possibility quite beyond question. 

** He's so ngly, too," Mrs. Shanter con- 
tinued. " And he barely dresses like a 
gentleman : there's none of that town- 



1 
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society air about him which might carry 
off ugliness, and then his father's hope- 
lessly in debt." 

" I can't help the clumsy creature being 
civil to me," returned Jessie, stating the 
case, we fear, in a somewhat distorted 
view. 

" Yes ; but you'll have to help him pro- 
posing to you before his visit is up, if he 
gets on at the rate he did to-night," said 
Mrs. Shanter, with the air of a woman 
of the world. 

" Perhaps I want him to propose to me," 
suggested Miss Jessie, demurely. 

" For the mere pleasure of laughing at 
him ?" inquired the other. 

"Certainly not," returned Jessie. '*I 
should never take so much trouble for so 
frivolous a reason, ifo, I have an excellent 
motive, trust me, Clara." 
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Mrs. Shanter mused for some moments, 
and then asked the apparently irrelevant 
question, " Is Mr. Perceval coming here 
during Mr. Butler's stay ?" 

Miss Amesham smiled, but gave no direct 
answer. 

"Oh! I see!" was Mrs. Shanter's next 
observation. 

" I tell you what/' continued Miss 
Amesham, warmly, " this same Mr. Per- 
ceval has been very tiresome lately. He 
may be the handsomest man in Slopeshire, 
and he may be the best rider ; but I wish 
he would know his own mind. He is so 
different on different days." 

Mrs. Shanter inquired, warming her feet 
in a pair of very becoming slippers at the 
fire, " did you hear what that fool Chip 
said about the new wing at Daventry ?" 

" Mr. Chip is an abominable gossip, and 
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picks up his stories in every servant's hall 
in the county/' was the reply. 

"Then you don't believe about Agnes 
Aston ?*' returned Mrs. Shanter, with 
a certain pleasure, we fear, in saying 
something disagreeable to her especial 
friend. 

"I believe Slopeshire talk has very 
kindly arranged this programme for Mr. 
Perceval. But he himself must be allowed 
some slight voice in the matter,'* remarked 
Miss Amesham. 

" My dearest Jessie," continued her sin- 
cere friend, " I am so glad you don't believe 
it. And yet he hxmg about that prim 
creature Agnes Aston a good deal when 
we met him there." 

** If ever that girl gets a husband," re- 
plied Miss Amesham, ** it will be because 
her father is Lord Lieutenant, and not 
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for her own housekeeper ways and plain 
bonnets." 

" I take it Perceval wants the connec- 
tion," mused Mrs. Shanter, *'and merely 
accepts the young lady therewith as a 
necessary but inconvenient adjunct." 

" It is very silly of so clever a man," 
returned Miss Amesham, *'to care about 
calling one of these penurious Slopeshire 
magnates father-in-law. Who ever heard 
of Lord Dobbleton over this wretched 
county's border ? London is the only per- 
manent residence for talented people. And 
in town, where there are hundreds better 
born than she, a dowdy girl like that would 
only be a drag upon a rising man." 

*' Does Mr. Perceval come to-morrow or 
next day ?" asked Mrs. Shanter. 

"I'm sure I neither know nor care," 
answered Miss Amesham, pettishly. " I 
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believe Mr. Dunt, who sees to all that sort 
of thing, may have asked him one of 
these days." 

" I take it there is no love wasted between 
Mr. Butler and the Slopeshire Adonis," said 
Mrs. Shanter, sententiously. 

" It is very conceited of James Butler to 
compete at all with Mr. Perceval. He is 
hideously plain, wretchedly poor, and what 
gentlemen call a complete muff. I suppose 
my young gentleman is to air his fine feel- 
ings because an agreeable, handsome man 
is preferred to him." Thus said Miss Ame- 
isham, v^ith a toss of the beautiful head, 
and no very benevolent expression in her 
fine eyes ; while Mrs. Shanter, feeling that 
the foregoing remark had for that evening 
exhausted the subject, made no reply to the 
purpose, and the ladies separated. 

The two succeeding days of his visit to 
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the Dunt's passed pleasantly enough to our 
misguided James. With one exception, 
however ; on the third day, Perceval, his 
pet aversion, rode over to lunch in the most 
irreproachable of riding costumes. Miss 
Amesham succeeded very dexterously in 
playing the two young men off against each 
other, and she effected this in that deli- 
ciously quiet way of hers, that a most staid 
and censorious Slopeshire matron, who 
dropped in by hazard at the same meal, one 
Lady Teabury, left in utter unconsciousness 
that Miss Amesham had been flirting very 
desperately and very mischievously, too. 
On the contrary. Lady Teabury set her 
down as a remarkably well-behaved young 
lady : a model to Slopeshire daughters in 
general, who were much too prone to in- 
decorous giggling, and to making them- 
selves conspicuous by sitting in comers with 
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young men of uncertain expectations. So 
Lady Teabury kissed Miss Amesham in a 
parental way on leaving, and went her way 
in meditation on how blessed a thing it 
would be for the house of Teabury if her 
own long-legged son, now wholly given to 

4 

horse-dealing and the idolatry of penniless 
minxes, could secure so exemplary a girl 
in every way as Miss Amesham. 

Perceval's hunter was brought round, 
too, at the same time, and he stood, all 
smiles after his custom, saying a few 
valedictory words to Dunt, who had 
come out bareheaded on the doornstep 
to see him off, while from within the 
house Miss Amesham happened accident- 
ally to be looking that way from behind 
the drawing-room window-curtain. Pos- 
sibly she was there to see that the uncertain 
steps of Lady Teabury climbed in safety 
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her ancestral chariot. Be this as it may, 
Perceval saw her plainly enough, and raised 
his hat slightly as he rode away. But as 
soon as the evergreens of Dunt's approach 
intervened between him and the house 
windows, he brought his riding-whip 
heavily down on his mare's head, muttering 
something about an artful jade, and allud- 
ing of course to his hunter, though how 
that animal, who was going perfectly quiet, 
had incurred his displeasure we are unable 
to set forth. Likewise James Butler, who 
came out soon afterwards to pace up and 
down Dunt's neatly-gravelled shrubbery- 
walks, slashed into the variegated hollies and 
ancubaa with his stick in a very lamenteble 
state of temper. Dunt was irritated indoors 
at Perceval's turning up when least wanted. 
Chip was clamouring for a Jewish Disa- 
bilities Act ; Dunstew was talking about 
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teeth-drawing and the middle ages ; Mr. 
Shanter was scolding the Major, but then 
that was nothing unusual; while, remote 
from these angry contentions. Miss A me- 
sham sat in her boudoir, with an angelic 
expression, embroidering " Blessed are the 
Peacemakers !" on a blue ground for an ap- 
proaching church festival ; several young 
ladies having cljubbed one apiece to astonish 
the curate with a complete set of Beatitudes. 

And yet this foolish James had forgiven 
Miss Amesham that same evening by the 
time she had got to her third song. When 
she had stood on the bridge at midnight, 
the remembrance of Perceval dropped from 
James into the ocean of Lethe as the burden 
in the song fell from the gentleman who 
kept such very odd hours in his rambles. 

And when the couple, names unknown, 
who had used unparliamentary language in 
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a corn-field, had adjusted their matrimonial 
diflFerences over a monimient, the recon- 
ciliation of James and Miss Amesham was 
as complete as theirs. When she bade good- 
night, Miss Amesham gave him her hand 
twice ; once as he handed a flat candlestick 
in the drawing-room, and again upon the 
edge of the staircase. She nodded also 
most kindly to him, as he stood below 
watching her ascent, when she had half- 
way reached the upper regions of repose. 
And surely James was a great booby to 
let these three greetings flutter him so 
strangely. For Miss Amesham had done 
literally nothing which he ought to inter- 
pret in his favour, being a most well- 
behaved young lady, who never gave what 
is called encouragement (like other forward 
hussies) to young men, however much she 
really cared for them. 
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However, this candlestick business com- 
pleted the subjugation of the already half- 
vanquished James. All night he lay awake 
thinking how pleasant it was, yet how rare, 
when duty and inclination, instead of their 
usual scolding match in which they were 
wont to be engaged, both pointed in one di- 
rection. James strengthened himself, more- 
over, with re-perusing a very disjointed 
letter from his father. This the Squire had 
despatched to James on the second day of 
his visit at Dunt's. And clearly the old 
man was torn to pieces with anxiety about 
the issue of his son's wooing. 

As a clincher to James's probable vacil- 
lation. Bang Butler had stated therein at 
their worst the desperate perplexities of 
his position. And, though every line was 
saturated with the most utter selfishness, 
yet many of the appeals were not without 
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a rough force of their own. Therefore, 
when James entered the breakfast-room 
fully determined to put his fate to the 
touch before evening, there was a quiet 
resolution about him, so unlike the ordinary 
James, that, after she merely glanced at 
him, we fear we cannot acquit that ex- 
emplary young person. Miss Amesham, 
from knowing perfectly well what wa* in 
store for her. It is greatly to the credit of 
her firmness, a quality seldom possessed in 
perfection by the female mind, that she 
made no attempt to avert the coming dis- 
closure ; nay, even in her very artlessness 
a prejudiced person might have accused her 
of wishing to facilitate matters ; as, after 
breakfast, she asked Mrs. Shanter in a clear 
voice to take a turn in the garden with her. 
The ladies accordingly attired themselves 
with very reasonable rapidity. Miss Ame- 
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sham issued forth, looking in bright morn- 
ing air like anything the reader choses to 
imagine prettiest, — sunbeam, lily, fountain, 
rainbow, what you will. James followed, 
being led to the shambles by the side of the 
obsequious Mrs. Shanter. 

" It's quite warm enough to sit out at the 
end of the terrace," Mrs. Shanter observes. 

Miss Amesham fears not; but is per- 
suaded, after some discussion, to sit down 
for five minutes. 

When they are seated, Mrs. Shanter says 
it is so delightfully warm that she has a 
good mind to run in and fetch out her 
work. 

Miss Amesham says she will not wait for 
her there one second beyond ten minutes, 
but consents on this stipulation that the 
work shall be fetched. 

Shanter melts away. James is all alone 
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with the goddess : this terrible, beautiful 
creature with the light-brown golden hair 
and dazzling eyes. 

Poor James ! 

" What a lovely morning!" says he, much 
too impressively for the tameness of the 
remark. 

'' I do hope Clara won't be long," con- 
tinues Miss Amesham, and casts her eyes 
down. 

**Miss Amesham," begins James, but 
somehow his voice is very hoarse. " I 
have long " 

" Here's Clara back," cries Miss Ame- 
sham, striking in with great promptness, 
for James was in a state neither to hear or 
see the sudden approach of alien steps. 

For the laurel bushes had rustled as he 
spoke, and now parted asunder. 

Not Clara after all. How very ridicu- 
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lous. Only a footman with a letter marked 
immediate, and brought by the groom over 
from Leece Court for Mr. James Butler. 

Footman, bushes, blue sky, nay, even the 
beautiful heiress, for a second or two massed 
themselves together into unutterable chaos 
before James's eyes. 

The direction is in the hand of Mary 
Weston. 

Mrs. Shanter had met the footman, and 
had been not altogether displeased to direct 
him most minutely where to find Miss 
Amesham and Mr. Butler. 

Miss Amesham saw at a glance that the 
receipt of the letter had moved James 
deeply, and being perfectly mistress of the 
situation, albeit a little nettled at the inter- 
ruption, was as cool as poor James was con- 
fused and confounded ; she rose, and grace- 
fully begging James to attend to his corres- 
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pondence, and not to mind her, departed, 
much to the relief of her stricken suitor, 
who saw no way out of the situation under 
an earthquake at the very least. 

Tripping gracefully across the lawn in 
her floating draperies, she encountered Mrs. 
Shanter reconnoitring the bushes in order 
to discover whether her return was op- 
portune or not. 

" Well, dearest, is it to be Mrs. James 
Butler r 

Miss Amesham replied with a derisive 
laugh: rather an evil laugh truly to pro- 
ceed from such beautiful lips. 

" Look here, Clara, the thing was too 
absurd ; just at the very nick of time, when 
my young gentleman was deigning to 
bestow upon your humble friend the mag- 
nificent oflFer of his hand and fortune, iu 
tumbles that clumsy servant with a de- 
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spatcli for my young prince, to say that his 
father was locked up for debt, and the 
bailiffs were in possession of his hereditary 
kingdom, or announcing some equal dis- 
aster, to judge by the blank looks of my 
Cophetua. So I ran away and left him 
there among the bushes, and the most chari- 
table thing would be to send the same foot- 
man now to pour a pail of water over him, 
and bring him to his senses for having 
had the impertinence to try to propose 
to me." 

Both ladies laughed very merrily over 
this picture of James's condition for some 
moments. 

" My love/' resumed Mrs. Shanter, as she 
twined her arm, in the excess of her friend- 
ship, round Miss Amesham's waist, and 
thus linked together, both ladies were re- 
seeking the house, " I think I can manage 
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that Mr. Perceval shall hear about all 
this." 

"I do not mind if he does," remarked 
Miss Amesham ; and Mrs. Shanter knew 
that "do not mind" meant often in the 
idiom of damsels, " wish very much." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SHE LOVES TOO MUCH TO DREAM OP ANY 

WRONG. 

'* I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in mj feet 
Has led me — ^who knows how P" — Shelley. 

** Where is he P I heard him call. I am free ! No- 
body shall hinder me. I will fly to his neck ! lie on his 
bosom! He called Margaret ! He stood on the threshold. 
In the midst, through the howling and clattering of hell, 
through the grim, devilish scoffing, I knew the sweet, the 
loving tone again." — Hatwaed's Trcmslation of " Fatist" 

When the siren had departed, James re- 
mained alone on that unlucky garden seat 
staring blankly at the letter which he 
hardly dared to open; and the reason of 
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his alarm was, besides the fact that any 
news from Mary was pretty sure to be 
bad news now, that the great town of 
Bremicham was on the post-mark, and what 

made Mary there? What under Heaven 
could have taken her there ? 

He broke the seal at last ; the contents 
were far worse than he could have imagined. 
The letter was dated on the previous day 
from the Temperance Hotel, Snag Street, 
Bremicham. 

It ran as follows : 

" My own dearest James, — What will 
you think of me when you get this ? But 
I was too unhappy, love, to bear it. They 
all set upon me at home day and night. 
And then your letter to come with it 
all ; but I understand that now, though I 
wrote back angry theu . ! I cried and 
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cried, and yet more I cried; but mother 
and they all were pitiless, and I was to 
have married Richards in a fortnight. They 
had settled it all and bought some of the 
things, and you were gone from me, James, 
and I wished I might die before that dread- 
ful wedding. Well, I lay awake last night 

in my poor little bed at home, thinking and 
thinking. Last it flashed upon me all at 
once like a very sudden sweet music. It 
seemed as if something said to me, ' Why, 
you silly girl, you know and feel as certain 
as that moon shines that James loves you 
still for all that he may write contrary. Is 
the love that you have seen in his eyes and 
felt on his lips a hundred times, to be made 
a lie by one miserable letter? He pre- 
tended, child, that he was heartless for your 
good, but he cannot change for all he says. 
AnS when I had thought this, dear, I felt 
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SO sure — oh, so sure of it. My mind was 
made up in a moment. I packed my little 
box, and left my fathers door. I shall 
never go there again — never again. I 
reached the station, the first train was 

starting. It mattered little where I went ; 
anywhere would hide me from them, and 
will bring me to you. For I know, dearest, 
that you will come ; for I feel, dearest, that 
you love me. And, knowing that you love 
me, I trust you wholly, utterly. Come to 
your poor little girl — I know you will, and 
do not let them take me from you. 

" Mary." 

And this he thought had reached him, O 
horrible irony of life ! when his very lips 
were moving to oflFer what it was utter 
perjury for him to give. This Mary had 
written alone in a strange city, after casting 
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behind her every tie on earth for his sake. 
Could Miss Amesham's love ever be one- 
tenth a love like this ? And this poor little 
soul would wreck itself gladly for a traitor 
such as he was. And he had lost six hours 
already through the letter having found 
him away from Leece. Mary had been at 
least eighteen hours alone in Bremicham. 
What a horrible thought it was that he had 
done all this ! Yes, every jot and tittle of 
this misery was his deliberate doing, and 
his only. Not a minute must he lose, but 
how reach Bremicham before nightfall ? 
Never mind thinking ; act, start, think as 
you go : clearly his first point was a station 
fifteen miles south-east of Crab Moss. To 
go round by the Addingham loop line and 
Ember to Whinbury, would be the most 
frantic waste of time. And, even then, 
Bremicham was seventy miles from Whin- 
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bury. Clearly Peddleton station was his 
first point. He had no time for leave- 
taking. He rushed up to his room, and 
having taken all his available money, left 
the house with no other luggage. He 
reaches the stables. Has the groom gone 
back to Leece that brought his letter? 
A stable-boy opines he has certainly not 
gone back ; is probably refreshing himself 
in the servant's hall at that minute. Bring 
out the horse he rode over. James mounts, 
the stable-boy stares. Tell the Leece groom 
that he must get back as he can, Mr. 
Butler has taken his horse on business 
occasioned by the letter forwarded. Before 
the stable-boy has delivered the message, 
James is a mile on the road to Peddleton. 
He got the best pace he could out of the 
animal ; but the old Squire's horses were a 
feeble lot, and to make any one of them 
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canter fifteen miles without stopping 
was a feat of difficulty and repeated exer- 
tion. At last the great white arm of the 
station signal-post hove in sight, and 
James encouraged his miserable hack to 
a final canter to complete the remaining 
half mile. 

"Porter!" 

The porter, who is also station-master, 
appears. 

" When's the next train Bremicham 

"4.15." 

Two mortal hours and a half. 

" Then the express doesn't stop at Peddle- 
ton ?" asked James, anxiously. 

"She don't stop till Triggersby, that's 
eight mile nigher town. Triggersby, 2.18, 
that's what the bill says," the official con- 
cludes sententiously. 
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"And it's now a quarter to two,** con- 
tinued James, hopelessly. " My horse would 
never do it even if I'd an hour." 

The porter . admitted, " I don't see as 
how he would." 

# 

"Will there be a luggage train that 
way?" 

"In ten minutes; but she don't stop 
unless her water's out, which it ain't often," 
the man observed. 

"Then make her stop. I'll pay you 
handsomely." 

" The stoker will want summat," argued 
the official. 

" ril give you a sovereign each ; but for 
that you must get this horse to the nearest 
inn for me to be kept till called for." 

" All right, master, I'll stop her," smiled 
the incorruptible porter. 

" Now give me a sheet of paper, and 
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you look out for the luggage train as I 
write." 

James scrawled a line to Dunt apologizing 
for his most unceremonious departure, but 
pleading unexpected business of the most 
vital importance. As he enclosed this in a 
borrowed envelope, the luggage train came 
snorting up. 

" What's wrong ahead, Bill ?" inquired 
the irate stoker. " I'm behind already." 

" Why this ere's wrong, my boy," 
promptly replied the porter, "that you*re 
run short of water. Jump up, sir !" This 
last to James. 

" Why, blow your imperence, I've water 
enough for twenty mile," retorted the stoker 
in great heat. 

" I'm afeared, my worthy friend, you'll 
find I'm right about the water, arter this 
young gent has given you an' me a sufferin 
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each to get him to Triggersby in time for 
the express/' pursued the sagacious porter, 
closing one eye. 

The stoker exploded into a hoarse laugh ; 
the engine whistles, and James is borne 
towards Triggersby. 

The next eight miles are accomplished in 
about a quarter of an hour. Here is Trig- 
gersby, station and junction, one of those 
arbitrary points in the map of England 
where the casual concurrence of several 
lines have begun with a potatoe field, and 
raised in a few years an enormous metro- 
polis of Stokerdom. James found he had 
ample time for the express, so he took his 
ticket leisurely for Bremicham. 

His friend, the luggage-train stoker, was 
just steaming off into a siding. He waved 
one hand to James, and, extending his recent 
gratuity in the other, he proceeded to spit 
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upon it, in a way that expressed friendship 
towards James in particular, and confidence 
in the human race generally. 

Here is the express, but, alas ! there will 
be another wait of thirty-five minutes at a 
lesser junction forty miles on. Should he 
ever reach this phantom city of Bremicham, 
which seemed to melt back from him as he 
approached the nearer to it ? 

By this time James had worked himself 
into such a state of nervous irritation, that 
he fancied at a distance that every girl 
waiting as the train came up to the dif- 
ferent stations would turn round and dis- 
close the features of Mary. He tortured 
the throbbing and jolting noises of the 
engine into voices calling her by name. 
He thought how frightftdly like her home 
every little village street he passed was; 
all of which delusions admit, we suppose, 
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of easy psychological and pathological ex- 
planation. Yet we doubt if James would 
have been much comforted by being told 
the exact scientific phrase and formula of 
his restlessness. 

Snoring Junction at last, and now for 
thirty-five minutes in that curious collector 
and condenser of every draught imder 
heaven — a railway -station. How on earth 
is it that, while a cold wind is blowing fall 
in your teeth, a more insiduous zephyr 
smites you in the lumbar regions ? How 
is it that if you creep for shelter into the 
right angle of two walls, the breeze goes 
sweeping round also at right angles, and 
carefully thrusting itself in the very ex- 
tremity of your corner ? We suppose, too, 
that with a view of directing the public 
mind to a more persistent study of such 
phenomena, the directors in their wisdom 
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have decreed it best to render the waiting- 
rooms at the coldest periods of the year 
most uninhabitable, by infusing into them 
a permanent odour — which never leaves 
them day or night — of beef, gas, stale beer, 
muslin, orange - peel, wet cloth, lucifer- 
matches, and inferior blacking. 

Ten minutes gone by the station clock ; 
that leaves twenty-five, thought James. 
Can that bagman really admire that 
young lady in the refreshment room who 
is hustling about the sandwiches and 
trifling with the beer-engine ? There must 
have been some womanly grace and 
freshness once about her; but think of 
twelve hours a day year after year of bag- 
men and spirits, pea-soup ends, and sticky 
bath buns. 

Only ten minutes more, thank goodness ! 
But then the train may be late, suggested 
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the restless demon that sits at the ear of 
men in James's condition. 

The ten minutes are consumed, and the 
long-expected train comes snorting up. 
Now for Bremicham in five-and-forty mi- 
nutes. It would be quite a diflferent Mary 
somehow, he mused, in such a different en- 
vironment. What would Snag Street be 
like, what would the Temperance Hotel be 
like ? Would she cry very much when she 
saw him ? These and many other things 
rushed through James's mind as he whirled 
along. He remembered learning about 
Bremicham when a boy in a geography 
book — its population, trade, mines, and all 
the normal statistical spoonmeat which the 
immature intellect is expected to digest 
and thrive upon. Fancy had its run : popu- 
lation, three hundred thousand ; exports, 
tallow and gunnery ; events, the running 
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away of Mary; principal buildings, the 
Temperance Hotel. Surely the human 
mind is often peculiarly prone to trifling 
just before its most momentous crises. 

Here we are. Bremicham, and no mis- 
take about it. Look at the smoke on the 
walls, in the rivers, in the sky, in the 
peoples' faces. This can only be Bre- 
micham. Why, the very cab-horse is sneez- 
ing with smoke, and that boy carrying a 
letter to the post had better keep it in his 
pocket if he wishes it to reach the stump 
clean. 

" Do you know Snag Street, driver ?" 

" First turn arter the Co-Operative Mill- 
wrights," is the prompt reply. 

" I dare say it's all right ; put your horse 
along ; when you reach it, drive slowly 
along the street till I stop you." 
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Snag Street is gained : the plot thickens. 

" There, you've passed it on the right ! 
See, Temperance Hotel." And, without 
waiting for the cab to stop or turn, James 
bounded out to the hotel door. 

What a crazy bell, and what a wretched 
little place ! 

Now for it. 

A girl in pattens answers the door. 

" I want to see the landlady." 

" It's washing day, and she's drying in 
the back-yard." 

James is there before she has finished, 
for the house is small, the back-door open, 
and there is a flapping of sheets in the 
breeze beyond. The landlady straightens 
herself from her tub ; she is lathery up to 
both elbows, and a vagrant ringlet, escaped 
from her mob-cap, hangs perpendicularly 
over her nose. She adjusts this hastily 
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with her wrist, but does not improve her 
appearance much. 

" You have a young lady staying here ? 
Take me to her at once ; she expects me," 
is the excited demand. 

" Yes, she does expect you, young man," 
returns the landlady, shaking her ruffled 
locks at James, with anything but a friendly 
aspect ; " and a bad lot you are to expect, 
I consider. Them's my sentiments, and I 
hope it may better you to 'ear 'em, for you 
need it sadly." 

"Does this woman mean to drive me 
mad ? " shouts James, wildly. " I tell you 
I must and will see her. I can find her 
without you," he added, dashing wildly 
through the swinging sheets in the direc- 
tion of the house. 

"If you'll listen to me, you young 
lunacy, insteader tangling yerself in them 
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lines, I'll tell you more than you deserve 
to know." 

" Well ?" 

"Her father come arter her, and 
fetched her back home this ere blessed 
morning." 

" Thank God ! " 

" What ? " said the landlady, with a start, 
" ain't you going to begin no cussing and 
swearing about it ? Don't stand in cere- 
mony afore me. You can't give me wus 
language than when you started at asking 
for her." 

" I never was more thankful in my life. 
It's the best ending possible, under the cir- 
cumstances," replied James. 

" Well, you are a sweetheart," muttered 
the landlady, beginning at last to think 
that, possibly, she might be mistaken in the 
villainy of James. 
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*VShe cried about you all the time she 
was here, anyways," reasoned the hostess, 
now, however, much mollified. 

" Tell me every word about it, there's a 
good, kind woman. You can't think how 
wretched and anxious I am," persuaded 
James. 

'^ Well, get the gal to show you the par- 
lour, while I wash oflf them suds," assented 
she. 

The landlady is soon herself again, as 
regards any extraneous patches of lather, 
and, entering the parlour, she proceeds : 

"Well, she come knocking about dusk 
yesterday, and ask if I could give her a 
bed. And I'd a mind to .send her away at 
first, as it seemed strange her coming alone. 
Well, she said she could pay me for all 
honest, and would pay me afore if I wished. 
And I ast her where she was going, all 
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could stop her, crying, * That's my James !' 
She let in her own father, poor child ! she 
fell all of a tremhle, and turned as white as 
a sheet. He never gave one word of kind- 

I ness to the poor sobhing girL He took her 

by the arm rough, and said, *Get your 
things, and come home at once, you dis- 

' grace ; I'll take good heed you don't go 

•i running across England after your lovers 

.j ' 

agen. You're more like a play-actor than 

a honest tradesman's daughter.' Well, she 

hadn't a word to throw at him, only trem- 

li bled and cried, and went upstairs to get 

her few things together. He turns to me, 

[ quite rough, when she had gone. * Is that 

! fellow here with her?' he asked. I upt 

' ' and answered him, quite bold, * Your 

r 

daughter is as good a girl as you are 
t trying to make her a bad one by yer 

worries. There's been no soul with her 
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but me. I don't like your ways with 
her, master, tho' you may be her father.' 
Well, he calls me a ugly name, and 
says suthin about one woman alius help- 
ing another when the business wasn't 
respectable. So he pushed her into a fly 
that he had waiting, and would scarce 
allow her to thank me, and away they 
went." 

But James was not behindhand in any 
respect with his warmest and heartfelt 
thanks "to the benevolent landlady of the 
Temperance Hotel ; and so he retraced his 
way from Bremicham by the same route he 
had come sadly enough, yet much less 
anxiously than before. He returned to 
Peddleton by about the middle of the 
next day, reclaimed the horse which 
he had turned adrift on the mercies 
of a neighbouring wayside public, and 
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jogged thence across country to Leece 
Court, not anticipating in any very en- 
viable frame of mind his probable reception 
there. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A NEW WAY OF CANVASSING FOR THE 

COUNTY. 



" There's power in me, and will to dominate, 
Wliicli I must exercise ; they hurt me else." 

Bishop BUyiAgrcmCa Apology. 

Mr. Lionel Perceval was at Daventry 
taking an unusually early breakfast a few 
days after poor Mary's flight and recapture. 
He was arranging his correspondence into 
little heaps before him on the breakfast 
table. A waste-paper basket stood near, 
into which he tore up as soon as read such 
communications as he judged useless. Others 
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he did not tear up at once, but made a few 
jottings in an open pocket-book before de- 
stroying them. Lastly, there were a few 
important letters which he evidently meant 
to preserve ; for these he docketed in the 
neatest of hands, folded into the neatest of 
slips, tied up in red tape, and ultimately 
stowed away in a side pocket of his morning- 
coat. All was done with the utmost method 
and accuracy at Daventry Manor. 

The last of these red tape letters con- 
tained two enclosures ; he had put it acdde 
from the rest, and now re-perused it for the 
second time. It ran thus : — 

" 16» PorUock street, 
"Satvrdaif. 

"Dear Sir, 

'*In accordance with your esteemed 
favour received last week, I have proceeded 
to verify the valuable suggestions of the 
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direction my inquiries should take therein, 
contained, returning your last communication 
herewith as you desired, and marked enclo- 
sure No. 1. I proceeded first to the dating 
place of this letter ; but beyond establishing 
my footing on a secure basis in a good 
central position, from which to observe 
without suspicion any future counter-pro- 
ceedings on the part of Mr. P., I have 
eflfected little by taking these lodgings. I 
have, however, prepared the people of the 
house to expect me to return, with or with- 
out notice, at any future period when you 
deem it advisable for me to re-occupy this 
situation. My inquiries, however, in another 
direction have been crowned with a success 
which I neither anticipated or expected. Of 
these I subjoin a very minute account, 
copied, verbatim from my note-book, and 
docketed enclosure 2. Enclosure 3 required 
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some pains and patience to procure. It is a 
copy of the Times newspaper eighteen years 
back. The material portion is not above 
eight lines. It will be found in the column 
of police news, and opposite it I have put a 
score in red ink. You will understand its 
significance better after reading my notes. 
It is headed, 'An Inveterate Drunkard^' 
and merely relates how Ellen PJumpton, 
laundress, was fined five shillings and costs 
for being drunk and disorderly, and that 
this was only one of a series of former con- 
victions. How the fine was paid, as usual, 
by Plumpton's son, a most respectable 
young man, then employed as supernu- 
merary at some minor theatre. How the 
prisoner sought a mitigation of her fine on 
the ground of having seen better days, and 
being the widow of an oflScer in his 
Majesty's navy. Enclosure No. 4 is the 
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marriage certificate of James Plumpton, of 
his Majesty's navy, with Ellen Buddie of 
Portsea, at St. Peter's Church, Portsmouth. 
No. 5 the baptismal register of Scarsley, 
son of James and Ellen Plumpton, at the 
same church. This is dated about eleven 
months subsequent. Lastly, I am able to 
produce a witness who knew Mr. Plumpton 
well in his theatrical days. 

** Believe me, dear Sir, 
" Your obedient servant, 

"Luke Webb. 

"Lionel Febceyal, Esq., 
" Dayentiy Ooxut." 

Then followed a postscript on a separate 
sheet of paper ; its handwriting was more 
hurried and less business-like than that of 
Webb's former statement. 

" P.S. I re-open my letter, and add this 
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on a separate piece of paper. As it con- 
cerns my own domestic aflfairs purely, and 
as it is no part of the foregoing case, please 
destroy it as soon as read. I know you 
suflSciently, sir, to feel convinced that the 
best policy in dealing with you is perfect 
candour. Therefore, I state my intention 
of returning by the first train after this is 
posted to my home at Whinbury. It is 
true I have as yet received no permission 
from you to abandon the scene of my in- 
quiries. But, firstly, my case is virtually 
made up ; and, secondly, though 1 do not 
like alluding to these matters, considering 
the nature of my relations to you, sir, I 
have just received a most urgent summons 
from my wife to repair to her without 
delay. That you may see my excuse to be 
a valid one, I may mention, trusting that 
through you this may go no farther, that 
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there has been a trouble and complication 
about a sister of hers, whom one Mr. 
Butler, I suppose one of the Leece family, 
has been making a fool of. I know you 
hold a mortgage on that estate, and popular 
rumour places the affairs of King Butler in 
a very embarrassed condition. Any steps 
towards the recovery of your money, I 
shall aid you in much more cheerfully than 
this business about Mr. P., as you may 
guess I owe the Butler family no love after 
the harass this has caused my wife. 

" Yours, &c., L. W." 

This, and all its accompanying enclo- 
sures, Perceval perused with the utmost 
care. 

** I have a heavy day's work before me," 
he muttered at their conclusion. "But I 
think I have laid all my plans clearly 
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enough. Webb has done his work well, 
and thoroughly : he really is a most ser- 
viceable scamp. The only possible hitch, 
as I see my way, now would be his turning 
against me. But then I have such a 
counter-hold upon him. The fellow really 
cares about his wife, and she may henpeck 
him for all I know. These domestic feel- 
ings of his may prove troublesome enough. 
What business has a fellow who begins life 
by forgery to subside into a family man? 
I mustn't push him too hard, or reprove 
him for this scampering off to that milk- 
and-water wife of his. Can that young 
milksop Butler, too, really have had an 
affair of this kind? There are no other 
Butler sons. Why all Slopeshire is just 
ringing with the news of his refusal by 
Jessie Amesham. But then this may be 
one of the fair Shanter's mare's-nests. Miss 
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Je68ie snubs him too much, and is too openly 
after another humble individual, who doesn't 
quite see it in her light at present. I sus- 
pect he is much more in my way in the 
Aston direction. The idea of that prim 
muff deluding a girl, a respectable girl too ; 
Mrs. Webb's people are of the elect, and 
very fairly substantial drapers. Well, I 
didn't think it in him. I really like him 
the better for it, or say rather hate him a 
turn the less, which is nearer my state of 
feelings. Well, I have got a good blood- 
hound in Webb, to sell up the old Squire 
by, without my appearing in the business, 
should I find that the young one is 
really in my way at Aston. Therefore, this 
slip of Mrs. Webb's fair sister-in-law brings 
grist to my mill. Never mind her ; I must 
settle this Plumpton business first, and it's 
a quarter to ten. Ah! there comes my 
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horse round — yes, I'd better take a hunting- 
whip. Let me see, have I all the enclosures, 
one to five ? all right." 

And the Slopeshire Adonis sprang to 
horse, humming a scrap from " Norma," in 
a really fine voice, while the sun shone upon 
his accurately arranged whiskers and nicely 
oiled moustache. 

Unconscious of the approaching thunder- 
bolt, Mr. Scarsley Plumpton, M.P., was 
arraying himself for an agricultural show 
and banquet, at which he meant to dilate 
upon the prosperous state of our native ex- 
ports, with a sKght programme of his inten- 
tions during the ensuing session, as the 
veto of politics was purely nominal at such 
gatherings. 

When Mr. John Calf, whose eyes showed 
symptoms of a recent pigeon-club dissipation, 
announced that " Mr. Perceval was waiting 
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for him in the 'libery/" the word sounded 
too ominously like Bribery to augur a plea- 
sant meeting, and he knew Perceval too 
slightly to be able, in any way, to account 
for his visit. 

Therefore, he bowed rather stiffly to 
Perceval on his entrance, and merely mo- 
tioned bim towards an arm-chair. Both 
gentlemen, however, remained standing. 

"Mr. Plumpton, I have been unable to 
avoid this interview, but I regret to say 
that it will prove an unpleasant one." 

" Mr. Perceval," returned Plumpton, 
manifestly much perturbed, and rubbing his 
hands nervously together, " I am a public 
man, and in my humble endeavour to serve 
Slopeshire, I had never shrunk from any 
business, however unpleasant, in my task." 

"Precisely," resumed Perceval, empha- 
tically ; " it is with your position, as member, 
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that I shall begin and conclude this inter- 
View. 

"Proceed, sir, proceed," said Plumpton, 
hurriedly ; " you have my full attention." 

Perceval looked him full in the face, and 
pursued in the coolest manner imaginable : 

"I have sometimes thought of coming 
forward for the county myself.*' 

" But, my dear sir," cried Plumpton, as 
he almost bounded from the hearth-rug 
with astonishment, "there's no vacancy, 
unless my worthy colleague, Sir Wafers, 
has had a fit since last afternoon at the 
Highway Board." 

" You're right ; there's no vacancy," said 
the other, with great precision. 

"Then either you are mad, or imperti- 
nent^ to tell me this," screamed the excited 
member. 

" You will have a fit, and then there'll be 
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a real vacancy," retorted Perceval, eyeing 
Plumpton with the utmost disdain. " You 
shall hear my plan when you have worked 
off this fine frenzy." 

"I wait for your extremely well-timed 
explanation," returned Plumpton, with a 
sudden transition from the furious to the 

ironically polite. 

" You will, simply, resign in my favour." 

Plumpton rushed at the bell, and tugged 
violently at the rope. 

" My dear sir, you are no longer on the 
stage, and I shall tell the servant so, if you 
don't listen to reason." 

Plumpton collapsed utterly ; he sank into 
an arm-chair and covered his face with his 
hands. 

Mr. John Calf entered. 

"Bring some — coals," said Plumpton, 
with an effort, in a feeble voice. 
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"There ain't been no fire this month," 
murmured Calf, gazing round with a per- 
plexed expression and much dismay. 

'' Draw down the blind and go," whined 
Plumpton. " What are you waiting for ?" 

Mr. Calf retired, but without the usual 
grace of his fraternity. Perceval walked to 
the door, when he was gone, and opened it 
to see that the strangeness of Plumpton's 
manner had not tempted his trusty acolyte 
to loiter at the keyhole. Having satis- 
fied him that no one was within earshot, 
Perceval stood over Plumpton and com- 
pleted the worthy member's demolition by 
pursuing : 

" I see you are quite my way of thinking, 
by your sending that fellow whom you 
summoned about his business. But you 
haven't heard half my case yet. Listen : I 
wish to get my report over as soon as 
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you wish it ended. But on one point 
I am inexorable : you resign your seat at 
once." 

" This is some infamous political con- 
spiracy to ruin me," gasped Plumpton, from 
his anything but easy chair. 

" Call it what you please ; you are too 
much at my mercy for me to mind hard 
names from you. I have not the sensitive 
honour of you Slopeshire squires," Perceval 
continued with a sneer. 

" Some villainous coalition," sputtered 
Plumpton. 

" Quite so. An agent I employ came to 
me yesterday. He knows the position you 
hold would suit me, since I had employed 
him to canvass a borough for me in the 
south. ' Why bother your head, Mr. 
Perceval,' he says, * about a place so far 
from your legitimate sphere of influence ? 
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Plumpton is not a proper man to represent 
Slopeshire/ " 

" I'll have the rascal up for slander !" 
ejaculated Plumpton, with a gulp. 

" Have him up for shop-lifting, if you 
like, but keep your temper and listen," in- 
sisted Perceval. "*My friend,' I said, 
* prove your assertion. My worthy neigh- 
bour, Mr. Scarsley Plumpton, is a pains- 
taking, persevering, generally meritorious 
personage.' " 

Poor Plumpton writhed, as his enemy, 
with a malicious pleasure, proceeded to pile 
one by one these rather disparaging epithets 
of praise upon his devoted head. 

"But," continued the aggressor, "I*m 
bound to say my agent was equal to his 
promise — fully equal. And, first, we'll 
glance at these documents." 

" What devil's lies have you got there ?" 
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muttered Plumpton hoarsely, as the old 
Times newspaper was produced. 

"Merely the conviction of one Ellen 
Plumpton, laundress, for being drunk and 
disorderly." Perceval proceeded to refold 
the newspaper with the utmost accuracy. 

Plumpton moaned feebly. 

"What have I to do with this?" he 
ejaculated at last, in a querulous voice; 
plenty of county members have disreputable 
cousins." 

"Then you won't be satisfied without 
the full benefit of my extract," returned 
Perceval. In a monotonous voice he then 
proceeded : " This fine was paid by Plump- 
ton's son, a most respectable young man, 
then employed as supernumerary at some 
minor theatre." 

Mr. Plumpton shuddered visibly. " But 
there are others of this name in the world 
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besides me," he rejoined with an eflfort, 
while he wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead with a very limp handkerchief. 

"Reasoned with the logic of a states- 
man," remarked Perceval, blandly. ** But 
there could but be one Plumpton of that 
name who" — here he stooped down and 
whispered — " could have come on without 
his head as third alligator in the Christmas 
pantomime." 

This was the coup de grace^ and Perceval 
knew it. Long intervening years had 
never effaced the horrors of that night 
from the mind of the nervous and sensitive 
Plumpton. And now to find this weapon 
in his enemy's armoury of offence was too 
much, too crushing. 

" What's your alternative if I refuse to 
resign ?" was all he had to say. 

" All this appears word for word in the 
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ensuing number of the Slopeshire County 
Herald and Addingham Advertisers^ was the 
prompt reply. 

" But if I do riesign, how am I to know 
you won't gratify your malice by spreading 
this all the same ?" argued Plumpton, with 
more astuteness than his shattered con- 
dition seemed capable of. 

" I will simply make over all these en- 
closures to your full will and pleasure on 
the day that you resign, having indicated 
me in a delicate manner, for which I can 
trust your well-known tact, as your probable 
successor, I will furnish you beside with a 
written undertaking endorsed on this news- 
paper extract, to the eflfect that I, Lionel 
Perceval, having come to the knowledge of 
certain facts as therein contained, judged it 
better, to avoid a Slopeshire scandal, to 
concur in their remaining private ; and 

VOL. II, I 
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pledging myself further never to divulge the. 
same without the concurrence of Scarsley 
Plumpton, whom they most concern." 

" I consent then to resign." 

" I knew you would." 

" What earthly excuse am I to give my 
constituents ?" 

- » 

"You must become consumptive, and 
require a long residence in the south of 
France if your health is ever permanently 
to be re-established," suggested Perceval, 
with a sneer. 

" How much time do you give me ?" 

" That must depend when I am ready to 
come into the field. I have one or two little 
matters which I must watch the direction of 
before I know for certain. Say six weeks." 

" So be it, then," murmured Plumpton, 
with a groan. 

'' And now," said Perceval, gathering up 
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his hat and gloves with the utmost suavity, 
" having discharged my very painful com- 
mission, which I shall never allude to again 
in your presence, Mr. Plumpton, unless 
you compel me, I do not see why we should 
not continue to meet much as the mere 
acquaintances we were before. Good-day !" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

MR. PERCEVAL MAKES LOVE AFTER fflS OWS 

FASHION. 



(( 



And this word ' love/ wliich greybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another. 
And not in me. I am myself alone." 

Richard the Third. 



*' War concluded, love begins," said Per- 
ceval, as, issuing from the lodge gate of the 
vanquished Plumpton, he put his hunting 
mare into a hand-gallop towards Aston 
Hall. '* I managed him easily enough, 
poor fool ; but I've been a quarter of an 
hour longer over crushing him than I meant 
to be. It's unworkmanlike. No salmon 
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ought to take more than a minute a pound 
in kiUing, and for a weak fish like Plump- 
ton to have wasted so much of my time 
looks like bungling. He snivelled and 
whined so much, however ; it was his fault, 
this delay. Pooh ! he's not worth thinking 
more about." 

Here, being able to slice an angle from 
his road by a short distance through the 
fields, Perceval put his mare at some low 
fences, which he cleared with the utmost 
ease and rapidity. Certainly he rode very 
well, and had Miss Amesham seen him leap 
back into the road, we fancy that young 
lady would have pronounced him looking 
unusually handsome to-day. 

"Love begins," he recurred, cantering 
lightly along the turf margin of the road. 
"Not yours, you bright-haired jilt, with 
those teU-tale eyes of yours, which you try 
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to keep so demure. Nor, indeed/' he added^ 
" perhaps love at all, but interest and posi- 
tion, which is a solid sort of Cupid that 
does not pine away after the honeymoon* 
She'gi not a bad sort of girl either — plenty of 
tact, perfectly safe to behave well, looks 
very passable ; in fine, I've nothing to com- 
plain of about her, except she might be a 
little civiller. Perhaps she is only trying to 
draw me on. Yet I hardly think it. I 
fancy Dobbleton has a leaven of the pride 
of race about him. Yet he must see the 
advantages for his daughter of the match. 
If I can secure him, I fancy a passionless 
girl like that will easily resign herself either 
way. Unless there's anything between 
her and Butler. It may be mere cousinly 
intimacy. Better get it over now; I 
should be sure of the county as his ac- 
cepted son-in-law. The girl has seen me 
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day after day, and will like me no better 
— or worse, if there is a worse — the 
longer I defer it. The 'House* is the 
great point, and then with all London, 
social and political, before me, who knows 
where I may get ?" 

The high spirits of her rider seemed 
contagious, and his mare carried him 
along merrily. The Aston Crates are 
more imposing than Plnmpton's entrance 
at Idmedale House. The stucco is peel- 
ing off their armorial bearings in a man- 
ner redolent of territorial antiquity. They 
close, moreover, on the admitted with an 
ominous snap, while the half mile of 
approach beyond them reduces shy neigh- 
bours to a terror of anticipation ; for the 
Dobbleton &mily was perhaps the greatest 
in Slopeshire, and a morning call on such 
magnates was not lightly to be taken in 
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hand. Therefore, the wife of the Ember 
surgeon used to club with the relict of 
the late vicar once a year for a glass 
coach, not too obviously hired ; and these 
two good dames would feel their hearts 
at their mouths when the gloomy lodge 
portals closed behind them and retreat 
was impossible. 

But Perceval, the last man in the world 
to be cowed by the grandeur of territorial 
prestige, cantered gaily up to the front 
door and dismounted with an easy as- 
surance. 

"Lady Dobbleton was unwell. My 
lord had gone to look at some new drain- 
ing operations. Miss Agnes had stepped 
down to the school." 

" Where were they draining ?" 

The butler believed it was in Stubbing's 
Flats. 
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" Would they put up his horse while he 
walked down and met his lordship ?" 

The butler both would and could. 

But Perceval did not go to Stubbing's 
Flats, though the urbane butler had suf- 
ficiently indicated to him the direction of 
that spongy agricultural region. He took, 
strange to say, a footpath to the Park 
School, built very near the private chapel, 
both of which he had been lionized over on 
his last visit to Aston, and Perceval never 
forgot the way to anywhere. Ah! here 
she comes, with an abominably ugly 
creature, some degrees removed from what 
might in its remote ancestors have been a 
terrier. 

" Good-morning, Miss Aston." 

** Oh, Mr. Perceval ! I did not see you till 
you were close upon me. Be quiet. Brick." 
This to the canine pet, who, though gene- 
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rally good-natured, did not seem much to 
relish the handsome squire. 

"What a nice dog!" said PerceYal, 
though he expected cYcry moment to feel 
the nice dog's teeth in the calf of his 
leg. 

** Oh ! he is so good generally ; but he 
takes the more Yiolent aYcrsions, but Yery 
rarely, poor thing ! and then he is locked 
up in disgrace," returned Miss Aston. 

" I hope his mistress does not make it a 
point to side with him in his dislikes," 
suggested PerceYal, in his best manner, 
which his enemies considered rather for- 
ward, but his admirers described as 
" gracefully confident." 

" I suppose you were looking for papa 
when you met me," said Miss Aston, 
colouring slightly, and altogether CYading 
PerceYal's last question. 
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" Pardon me, Miss Aston, I was looking 
for you." 

Miss Aston coloured more than slightly. 

**I am so sorry, Mr. Perceval, I have to 
hurry back to the house as soon as pos- 
sible : this is one of my busiest days." 
This was said perfectly civilly, but in the 
coldest possible tone. 

" Cannot the educational interests of 
your happy village admit of ten minutes' 
delay?" reasoned Perceval, with what 
would in an ugly man have been called 
a certain impertinence in his tone. 

" But why should they wait ?" returned 
Miss Aston, simply. 

** Because, Miss Aston, I have something 
to say to you which is of considerable 
importance, at least to me, and which will 
occupy about that time," rejoined Perceval, 
with his fascinating smile, and the airiest 
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little motion of his hand to detain Miss 
Aston. 

**Pray, Mr. Perceval," interposed she, 
evidently rather disconcerted, " I entreat 
you will say no more about it. It will not 
be of the slightest use." 

Perceval still smiled incredulously. 

** But I must insist on being heard," he 
proceeded: 

" Mr. Perceval," said Miss Aston, stop- 
ping abruptly, " it would be mere aflfecta- 
tion in me to pretend to be ignorant of 
what you are going to say. And the only 
answer I can give is that I must return 
to the school, and I beg you will not 
accompany me." 

" I should take that from most young 
ladies to be a clear invitation to escort 
them thither," still smiled the unabashed 
Perceval. 
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"My desire to be released from your 
company at least is real," answered Miss 
Aston. 

She turned, and walked rapidly back 
towards the village-school, but Perceval 
kept pace with her poor hurried little steps 
without an eflfort. That much-admired 
person still smiled, but his smile was 
hardening every moment. 

As for her, she saw the school ahead 
some two hundred yards, with its neatly- 
trimmed garden-hedges, and to reach it 
would be to her as is a harbour to a storm- 
caught sailor. Once inside, with the shock- 
headed curate, droning over the life of 
Joseph to a singularly unintelligent fifth 
standard class to bear her company, Per- 
ceval must take his answer and begone. 

"Miss Aston," he pursued rapidly, and 
not a trace of the smile remained now, as 
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he saw they were nearing the school, " I 
was ready to oflFer you what any other girl 
in Slopeshire would have gone bare-footed 
a mile to accept, and you have treated me 
like the dirt under your feet." 

Miss Aston, strange to say, feared him 
less now that he was thoroughly angry. 
'' I wish to spare you a direct refusal." 
*' You wished nothing of the kind," re- 
turned Perceval, rudely ; surely the lacquer 
of civilization was only skin-deep after all 
on the surface of this man. "You 
thought me a dog, not even worth an 



answer." 



<i 



I wish neither to speak nor think about 
you from this day," said Miss Aston, with 
her hand now upon the latch of the school- 
garden gate. 

"Had I been, let us say, a bankrupt 
cousin, you would have listened to me by 
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the hour/' cried Perceval savagely after 
her, as she hurried into the school. 

But Miss Aston turned not even at this 
last Parthian bolt of Perceval's. Indeed, 
there was no venom in this particular taunt 
to her. She knew Perceval had been ex- 
tremely impertinent ; but an ill-bred man is 
generally rude the minute you touch his 
self-love, or mortify his vanity. Slopeshire 
gossip and its magnified rumours, conveyed 
to her through the indignant lamentations 
of the Misses Barbara and Amelia Aston, 
had somewhat prepared her for what had 
just occurred. But though she had merely 
laughed ] good-naturedly at the old ladies' 
indignant warnings, she had laid them so 
far to heart as to avoid, as much as she 
could with bare civiKty, even the most 
trivial conversation with Perceval thence- 
forward. She only regretted that, by her 
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ill-luck and his wonderful assurance, he 
should have obtained to-day the very op- 
portunity he desired. She felt puzzled 
why he, in his anger^ should have lit 
upon James Butler as his probable rival. 
But she was inclined to set this also 
down to the fruitful gossip-mill of 
Slopeshire society; nor did any such re- 
port affect her much from its very ground^- 
lessness. 

As for Perceval, when he had driven 
Miss Aston into the school for refuge, he 
turned his back abruptly on the little gate, 
and walked moodily towards the hall again. 
Without doubt, he was extremely angry for 
once in his life; yet, after the first lew 
moments of his passion, he had enough of 
his usual policy left to subdue promptly at 
least all outward indications of his present 
mental condition. Therefore, he did not 
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hurry himself the least in his return to 
Aston Hall ; from whence he proceeded to 
a cumhrous block of buildings to the right 
of that mansion. These might have been 
taken for barracks, but were merely the 
Aston stables ; for the great squires of old 
built their stables as large as their houses. 
Peace to the shades of those departed 
giants! 

Perceval's mare was promptly brought 
out, and away he rode with anything but 
the air of a rejected suitor. Cantering 
leisurely towards the armorial stucco lodge, 
he discerned, about half-way, an elderly 
gentleman with a spud approaching on 
foot. This he soon made out to be Lord 
Dobbleton, returning from matters of out- 
fall and six-inch pipes at Stubbing's 
Flats. Perceval saw him come, and re- 
joiced within himself, for this would give 

VOL. IT. K 
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another chance of injuring his supposed 
rival, 

" Ah ! Lord Dobbleton, I was coming to 
try and find you at your draining opera- 
tions." 

" I have only just this minute done with 
them," replied the peer, " Come back to 
the house, and have a glass of wine," 

"No, thanks, I have only one word to 
say, and it is getting late ; which I can say 
just as well out here," continued Perceval. 

" Some magisterial business, eh ?" asked 
Lord Dobbleton. 

" Well, not exactly. You have heard 
Plumpton retires from the representation 
of the county, I suppose ?" remarked Per- 
ceval. 

" Never heard a syllable about it. Why 
on earth does he go ?" 

" Oh ! consumptive, I believe ; half 2^ 
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lung quite gone — has it in his family/' said 
Perceval, somewhat hurriedly. 

"But we shall have some diiBculty in 
replacing him/' suggested Lord Dobble- 
ton. 

"Exactly, and your having said this 
makes it easier for me to make my request," 
proceeded Perceval. 

" Which I begin to be able to guess at," 
said Lord Dobbleton, laughing good-humour- 
edly. 

" You see, I'm a new man, my lord, and 
this has made me come to you first. With- 
out your encouragement I should not 
dream of suggesting myself as even a 
possible candidate to supply the lament- 
able gap which Mr. Plumpton will cause." 

"At any rate, Mr. Perceval," returned 
the peer, much mollified by Perceval's con- 
fession of his recent squiredom, "you 
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have cast your lot in now with us land- 
owners, and you have acres enough of 
your own to make you hold by the landed 
interest." 

"My stake in the county would, of 
course," added Perceval, modestly, " qualify 
me to a certain degree, but in offering my- 
self I would much rather lay stress on the 
difficulty, to which you now alluded, of 
finding a suitable substitute elsewhere to 
Plumpton." 

" I really don't see why you shouldn't 
come forward," mused the peer. 

" I value such encouragement most 
highly from your lips, my lord; I most 
beg to thank you most warmly," answered 
Perceval. 

" Of course, I can't positively pledge my- 
self just yet to support you," continued 
Lord Dobbleton, ** especially since, as Lord- 
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Ideutenaiit, I'm bound not to be over- 
forward." 

" Such, my dear lord, would be the last 
thing I should desire in the present em- 
bryostateofmycandidateship." 

** Well, I'm sure you can't speak fairer," 
returned Lord Dobbleton, " and I'll speak 
as frankly to you as you have done to me. 
You're a sensible fellow, and sure to take a 
real statement of the case in the right 
spirit." 

**It will be a real kindness if you do 
so, as I am sure no one understands the 
general feeling of Slopeshire better on 
such points," answered Perceval, blandly. 
** I may expect some home-truths now 
from this pompous blockhead," was, how- 
ever, what he thought to himself. 

*■* We squires," continued the other, "don't 
pretend to be better than oiu: neighbours." 
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" What a concession to the neighbours," 
thought Perceval. 

** Or more disinterested," resumed the 
other. " Therefore we shall put up with 
any little flaw sooner than not return one 
of our own body. We would rather, of 
course, have a man of family, as we must 
have one of money and acres. Now, our 
men of acres have mostly no money. You 
see, you fulfil two of the qualifications, 
though you fail in one ; but I can't think of 
any one else in Slopeshire who can even do 
that much. I tell you what I'll do, Per- 
ceval : I won't promise my influence to any 
one else without giving you due notice, 
and another chance of speaking to me." 

"Allow me to assure you that will 
be amply sufficient," said Perceval ; ** in 
the meanwhile, till Plumpton officially re- 
tires, you will, perhaps, kindly say nothing 
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of my intentions, or of my having ventured 
to soKcit your assistance." 

" Never fear, Perceval," said the peer, 
laughing ; " I'm the last man in the world 
to let it out." 

" Many thankis, my lord, and good day." 
Perceval was iniming his mare to depart 
when he stopped her once again, and added, 
'' I suppose there's no truth in this mess of 
young Butler's ?"• 

'' Why, you're full of news this morning, 
Perceval," cried Lord Dobbleton, " or 
rather, no one thinks it worth while telling 
me any, which is more nearly the truth, I 
suspect. What kind of mess is it, man ? 
I suppose we all had our scrapes at his 
age." 

Perceval shook his head gravely, and 
seemed unwilling to proceed. 

" I really don't know the rights of the 
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case, and, except that everybody is talking 
about it, it is no business of mine. I am 
really sorry I mentioned it. You had 
better get the right version from his 
people." 

*' Come, Perceval," said Lord Dobbleton, 
" I really ought, as a relative of the Butlers, 
to hear what people say." 

" But I can't be answerable for what 
people say," hesitated Perceval. 

** I don't want to make you so ; I shall 
merely consider to have heard such and 
such a thing, which you repeat at my 
request," persuaded Lord Dobbleton. 

" Possibly you won't think very much of 
it, even when I do tell you," proceeded 
Perceval, artfully; "I know many people 
treat such things as quite venial. I believe 
I'm over particular." 

" You'll make me think it worse than it 
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really is," said the peer, " if you don't tell 
me now." 

" Well," repeated Perceval, in a reluctant 
manner, *'it's only some story about a 
tradesman's daughter in Whinbury, whom I 
believe our volatile friend James made a 
fool of, and got tired of. I suppose the girl 
is rather of a better class than usual in such 
affairs, as her people seem to take it to 
heart a good deal." 

" I've a good mind to forbid the young 
scamp my house," answered Lord Dobble- 
ton, warmly. 

** Don't quote me, mind," said Perceval ; 
"ask his people, and then you'll get the 
right version." 

After which, Perceval rode gracefully 
away, and returned to his semi-ancestral 
roof, with the agreeable consciousness that, 
even where his plans had not succeeded, he 
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had done instead as much mischief as most 
able-bodied men can compress within the 
limits of one day — ^in an existence where all 
human effort is bounded. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



SLOPESHIRE HEARS OF JAMES'S REJECTION. 



" That neither eyil tongues, 
Bash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men. 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life." Tintem. 

We must retrace our narrative to some five 
days before the events of the last two chap- 
ters. The party at Crab Moss, Dunt's hos- 
pitable seat, was not a lively one at dinner 
on the evening of the day when James had 
so abruptly departed. The host himself had 
at once put down this disappearance to the 
reason that James had not prospered in his 
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suit. Indeed, he knew his niece pretty 
well, and she had more than once dismissed 
some of the small fry of the squirearchy 
with very scant ceremony. He was really, 
from selfish motives, annoyed with her in 
this instance, though by no means sur- 
prised. He had done his very best for 
James, and given him every chance of 
ingratiating himself with Miss Jessie. 
Indeed, James had done his wooing very 
fairly, even in Dunt's eyes, after all. This 
ungainly young man had become almost 
presentable in trying to please the Slope- 
shire heiress. Well, that scheme must go, 
Dunt supposed, to the limbo of many other 
still-bom projects of his own; with com- 
panies whose existence was, in more than 
one sense, limited to the proof-sheets of 
their prospectuses ; with repudiated national 
credits, and concessions of Spanish castles. 
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Anyhow, he must summon his serviceahle 
satellite Bichards, that Whinburj Briareus 
of schemes, and, when closeted with him, 
concoct some project for raising the lump of 
money required to set straight his trustee- 
ship accounts; for he felt confident that 
Perceval had now only to come forward to 
relieve him of all further responsibility in 
that oflSce ; and he knew that all his " tem- 
porary loans and accommodations " must be 
replaced before that auspicious event. 

Mrs. Shanter had in due course confided 
to Dunstew and Chip, in separate bay- 
windows, the full details of James's rejec- 
tion. She did not allow the grass of delay 
to grow under the feet of her narrative; 
and she fully intended, since this was the 
last day of her visit, to carry the news far 
and wide to all the leading Slopeshire 
luncheon-tables within thirty-six hours of 
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her return to home delights and the repres- 
sion of the major's solitary cheroot. We 
are bound to say that this excellent lady 
especially enjoyed spreading a story which 
had all the zest of being not quite true, and 
was yet suflBciently near the truth both to 
salve her conscience and to render correc- 
tion impossible^ As for the victim James, 
no soul in the party wasted one thought of 
commiseration upon him except the worthy 
major, who told his wife he was " doocid 
sorry for chap sent to the right-about; 
always made a man drink and take to 
billiards. Cattle of ours himself, soberest 
fellar in the reg'ment except when he first 
joined, doocedly cut up about a dooced 
fine girl at the Hibemia Stores at the 
Curragh" — but here his wife interposed 
with some asperity, and told him to reserve 
his anecdotes for a more suitable occasion. 
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As for Miss Amesham, she sang her siren 
lyrics again after dinner, for she was much 
too well-behaved a young lady to have 
omitted them for the world, lest the com- 
pany should infer that James had made 
her vocal on the previous evenings. How- 
ever, there was a certain carelessness about 
their execution to-night, and after a few 
songs and a few feeble compliments from 
the major, who took James's place as leaf- 
turner, she subsided, with an angelic smile, 
into church needlework at an ottoman. 

But Mr. Dunt, still sore at the overthrow 
of his scheme that morning by this bright 
innocent, stood growling in the centre of 
his hearth-rug, as every freeborn Briton 
may of right immemorial, during the 
digestive process, especially in a company 
of relatives or dependents. He was con- 
siderably afraid of Miss Jessie in his calmer 
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moments, but to-night he did not spare her 
several very spiteful allusions, which she 

received with the most delicious apparent 
unconsciousness. And then she talked to 
Dunstew about the dwellings of the rural 
population, and how they ought to have 
fuchsias in their cottage windows, and Art- 
Union prints in their bedrooms ; and told 
Chip that it was so unfortunate that the 
Church did not encourage conventual 
retreat, and she could imagine nothing 
more delightful. As, indeed, she had told 
the village curate the day before, and his 
plain little wife, to whom he duly retailed 
this mediaeval aspiration, had answered 
savagely, to his great surprise, that she 
wished to goodness Miss Amesham would 
go into a nunnery, or indeed anywhere out 
of her ways. And that she should like to 
see the young person taken at her word. 
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So Mrs. Shanter departed in due course 
neit morning, with the Major on the box, 
and took Leece Court on her way home. 
There she lunched, and there she confided 
to the languid Garry Butler the full par- 
ticulars of her brother's stay at Dunt's, and 
his departure from thence. James was in 
Hie house when she arrived — ^indeed he 
had not returned above half an hour from 
his Bremicham expedition ; but he did not 
care, as may be supposed, to encounter her. 
He guessed pretty nearly what she would 
say about himself and Miss Amesham ; 
but, as this story must reach his family 
tooner or later, it might just as well come 
through her as any one else. Besides, the 
more people talked about Miss Amesham 
and himself, the less chance was there of the 
real cause of his abrupt departure oozing 
out. 

VOL. II. L 
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About an hour after Mrs. Shanter had 
left, all she told had duly permeated to the 
Squire through the medium of Mrs. But- 
ler, who, with the true maternal instinct 
aroused, was vehement in indignation at 
that girl not supposing a Butler of Leece 
CJourt good enough for her and her low- 
made money. The Squire was very much 
aghast at the intelligence, as Dunt had 
written lately to say that the boy was 
really getting on very fairly with his 
niece, and evidently doing his best. The 
Squire was now just reasonable enough to 
see that, probably, the fault of his son's 
refusal could not well be laid at that son's 
doors ; but the old man was too much dia*^ 
mayed and confounded at this overthrow 
of his last project to stave oflF insolvency, 
to receive the news without being fari- 
ously angry with some one ; consequently 
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Mrs. Butler, being at hand, was selected 
aa a victim; and, after she had borne a 
good deal of abuse in her tearful, apa- 
thetic, cushiony way, she escaping, the 
tea-boy was sent in next to the master of 
the house; and as that youth lived in a 
chronic state of scolding from every one 
in the house, gentle or menial, it did not 
matter much to him; and, after all, was 
not much worse than his lighter recrea- 
tions of scraping boots and knife-cleaning. 
The Squire was pretty well exhausted 
when he sent for James, and, as James 
had been through many more serious 
matters lately, this interview with the 
Squire seemed less formidable by com- 
parison. 

The old man was pacing restlessly up 
and down ; as James entered he stopped 
dead short. 
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" So you're come back from Dunfs, and 
didn't think me worth coming to, I fiup- 
pose ?" snarled the Squire. " I must have 
it all from that tattling Jezebel, the 
Major's wife, and a precious mess youVe 
made of it." 

" What did she say ?" asked James, not 
quite sure of his ground. 

"Say!" clamoured the Squire; "I sop- 
pose you'll sham total ignorance of all that 
passed at Dunt's this week? Say, con- 
found you ! I don't care a brass button 
what she says, except that that girl won't 
have you," 

"I did my best to please her, in 
obedience to your orders," returned 
James. 

" Is there any chance of your ever 
making it *up with her •? " questioned the 
Squire. 
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"I should as soon expect the sky to 
fall," said James, quietly. 

** Then let me tell you, sir," pursued the 
Squire, fiercely, **that you're a beggar, 
that I'm a beggar — I, Butler of Leece 
Court, with one of the oldest estates in 
the county, who married the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant's sister : that we're all beggars ; do 
Jim hear that? A nice thing to happen 
to a landlord at my age! a fit thing to 
happen in these Radical times! Some 
damned spinner will be sitting here at 
my own table, will come and crop toy 
hedges and plough the heart out of my 
pastares ; will bring his sanitary schemes 
and Us centralization and his machinery, 
and trap every fox out of my woods, and 
drain every snipe out of my ditches. And 
all becanae my own children were luke- 
warm and fanciful and shilly-shally, and 
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wouldn't stir a finger-nail to help their old 
father, a gentleman bom and a gentleman 
still, out of the county union/' 

Here the Squire fairly broke down, and 
could only gasp and cough for some 
minutes. Before he could resume his ram- 
bling diatribe, James proceeded : 

"At least, sir, I need be a burden on 
you personally no longer. That will save 
you something, and if you turn off half 
your servants and get rid of a useless 
bailiff, and give up the home-farm, and 
retrench your county subscriptions, I fancy 
things may come round yet. For myself 
I must begin the world again in London 
before I am a month older. No man of 
my age need starve, if he tries his best; 
and, thank God, I have no wife to depend 
on me yet. I shall want twenty pounds 
or 80 just to start me, after which I trust 
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never to come on you again for five shil- 
lings. I suppose my uncle will advance 
me this, if it pinches you to find me it, as 
it probably will." 

" It's all very fine your talking," con- 
tinued the Squire, somewhat mollified, " but 
it won't set things right my getting you oflF 
my hands ; they've gone too far for that." 

" At least, then, you do not oppose my 
going to try my luck in town ?" insisted 
James. 

" I'm not going to be hurried in giving 
a hasty answer. I'll turn it over and 
answer at leisure. The way all you ex- 
pect me to think and decide for everybody 
at my time of life. Here have you and 
mother been worriting me all this afternoon 
with first one thing and then the other ; she 
with her complaining and nasty tempers, 
and you with your love aflfairs and setting 
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up in London ; and I've had Negus all the 
morning, and he says the estate-books won't 
oome right, and I'm sure I don't know how 
it is, for both he and I make entries in them 
day and night continnally ; and Negos tells 
me there isn't one landlord in a dozen who 
slaves so at double-columns as I do. And 
all to keep the place together for my 
children ; but they don't care for the dig- 
nity of the family. How should they? 
There ain't many gentlemen of the old 
school left, and they're being brought out 
by a pack of rascally mortgage-lenders." 

On the whole, the interview with his 
&ther ended better than James had ex- 
pected. The Squire had acquiesced in, or 
at least not contradicted, James's plan for 
trying to do something for himself. And 
even this much was a great concession for 
one so imbued with old worn-out feudalism 
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and dass prejudices. Even Mrs. Butler 
received the announcement that her son 
was going to earn his living as a great 
&iWoly misfortune ; while both young ladies 
loudly protested against the depreciative 
effect which this debasement of the family 
dignity would have upon their matrimonial 
prospects. Many a Slopeshire squireen, they 
argued, who had hitherto rather looked up 
to the nieces of his Lord-Lieutenant, would 
begin to regard the sisters of a city clerk as 
objects for a gracious condescension. As 
for the family insolvency, which had been 
patent long ago, both to themselves and 
their neighbours, this had damaged them 
up to this time very little indeed. In- 
solvency was as common among Slopeshire 
squires as goitre in Alpine valleys. Hence 
these good folks had got to think it rather 
priggish to pay ready money, and rather 
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prudish to keep one's affairs in order* At 
the Squire's death the Miss Butlers knew 
there must be a general family crash, but 
they hoped to have realized and ^* settled " 
comfortably before that event. In the 
meantime it was so like a man and so 
inconsiderate of James to go trumpeting 
about the inevitable before it came by 
accepting a semi-menial position. Now 
the code of Slopeshire was, as long as a 
Squire was not actually extruded from his 
hall and park, that he took rank as owner 
of such. The polite mind swept away from 
consideration butcher's books in arrear and 
banker's books overdrawn. 

James was busy enough during the eor 
suing days in preparing for his departure, 
in selecting the most valued of his books, 
and in arranging old letters and papers. 
He had written on the day of his return 
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from Bremicham to Mary entreating for an 
interview as soon as things had again be- 
come tolerably comfortable for her at her 
home, and as soon as the suspicions and 
unpleasantnesses of her recent flight had 
been moderated. He told Mary that he 
did not press her to fix a meeting one hour 
or day before she could get away con- 
veniently ; but that, when she could effect 
this, he begged her not to postpone their 
interview, as he meant to quit that part of 
the country for good as soon as he should 
have managed to see her, and that every 
day's additional delay was injurious to his 
prospects for the future. 

Mary had answered very briefly that she 
could not get to Waverton by any means 
just at present, but James might trust her 
to come the moment she was able. A fort- 
night dragged on before his summons to 
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Waverton arrived. Her father would havie 
engagements in Addingham with Mj. 

Richards senior during the whole of the 
next day; her mother was required to 
assist the Reverend Mr. Baruch at chapel to 
distribute certain flannel garments accord- 
ing to the last bequest of a deceased widow 
of their own persuasion ; and, as Weston 
supplied the material by patronage of Mr. 
Baruch, in whose affections a rival Methodist 
draper of Whinbury was feared to be fast 
progressing, Weston had left strict orders 
with his wife that she should in his un- 
avoidable absence superintend the distribu- 
tion personally, and not entrust so delicate 
a matter to any one so weak in the faith 
and muddled in his head as Blick the 
apprentice. As for herself, Mary continued 
naively, her sister Sarah Webb was to keep 
an eye on her during the day. But, she 
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added, Sarah was good-natured, and by no 
means watchful, and moreover, if she con- 
trived to give her the slip for a few hours, 
her married sister would be too much afraid 
of the ruling family powers herself to be- 
tray how she had dozed in her oflBce, or 
how her little sister had deluded her. 

So James got the meeting he wished for, 
and good Mrs. Ripple was open-mouthed 
at the strangers to her which the young 
couple had of late become. She confused 
them, moreover, not a little by inquiring 
vehemently, whatever had become of them 
in the meantime? James could get no 
quiet talk with Mary till the tea had been 
duly disposed of, for the old woman kept 
bustling in and out with well-meant oflS- 
cionsness ; but there is a limit to all things, 
even to relays of toasted currant tea-cakes, 
and so James began his explanation. 
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** And how have they been to you, Mary, 
since your father fetched you back ?" 

** They have led me a life of it, sure 
enough," said Mary, "and I have had a 
deal to put up with, what with their spite- 
ful sayings. Oh, James ! my mother has 
said such things of me along of my going 
which never would have come into mj 
head nor into yours either, dear." 

"You see, Mary, nobody knows, no< 
even her own people, how good my little 
girl is ; much less can they know how she 
trusts me, and whether I'm worthy of it 
And since they don't know either of these 
things, and since my little unworldly girl 
was very silly to do what she did without 
telling me one word of her intention before- 
hand, we cannot wonder much, dear, at 
their reading your motives all wrong." 

"No one understands me but yon, 
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James," answered Mary, pitifully, ^* and 
perhaps my sister Sarah just a little ; and 
tiien she doesn't trust you, and even she is 
as bad against you as the rest of them. She 
thinks it was all your fault my going, and 
none of mine; and she grieves me more 
than the rest of them in this, for they at 
least divide the blame between us, and so 
her very kindness to me makes her most 
wrong of any of them." 

** It icas all my fault, Mary," James re- 
joined, bitterly ; ** I have acted very badly 
by you from the first. What right had I, 
situated as I am, to come and make love to 
you, and allow you to get fond of me ? And 
you, too, who were so young and inex- 
perienced, and had seen nobody else ? For 
you know, dear, I am a very ordinary 
fellow at the best, and it was simply my 
being the first man who made love to you 
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that made me take your fancy; and I> 
simply because I felt lonely and had no one 
to care about me, in my utter selfishness 
allowed this to go on, merely because it 
was very sweet to me, and I was weary of 
my youth, which seemed passing without 
the fulfilment of any of those promises 
which books tell us youth has a right to." . 

" No, James," she said, " you are wrong ; 
if I saw all the handsomest men in the 
world I could never prefer them to you. 
You well know, dear, I never cared for aay 
one but you." 

" Listen, Mary, while I tell you plainly 
about myself, more plainly than I have 
spoken yet. Though, God knows, I have not 
been silent from deceit, but lest this jBsuioied 
inequality of rank should make you feel 
constrained when you were with nae." 

" I know, love, you would have told me 
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all," rejoined she, " if I had asked you ; 
but I, too, was afraid that I might hear you 
were too much above me. It was I had not 
the courage to ask." 

"You must hear the plain truth now," 
proceeded James, " as in my position must 
be to some extent my excuse. Here was I 
with no hopes of ever being able to ask a 
girl of my own station to be my wife; 
simply because after a few years, I have 
every reason to believe, I shall have no 
more to offer her than the poorest labourer 
on the land of any of my great relatives." 

" Well, but," urged Mary, sadly,'* though 
she was a lady bred, and you suddenly 
became poor, if she had loved you at first, 
and if she were a true woman, she would 
put up with all that." 

" Ah, there's the very point," interrupted 
James, bitterly, " if she had loved me ; but 
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what would any of these proud, well-born 
girls, who have thought of nothing but 
gaiety and society, ever find to like in a 
man like me ? I am not good-looking, I do 
not wear fine clothes, I cannot break vicious 
horses, I am not a dead shot." 

**They are not all so bad and empty- 
headed as you would make them out," said 
she. 

"True," he replied, "there are many 
who would make excellent wives to a man 
with a competent income. But, again, I 
should fear the influence of a girl's rela- 
tives when bad times came more than the 
complaints of the gitl herself. If these 
would only let her alone, and she was fairly 
well-dispositioned, we might get on even 
then. But her mother would come and 
explain how she had thrown herself away — 
how I, as a Squire's son, had deluded her 
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with false expectations. Then would arrive 
in her carriage the married sister, laden 
with chains and bracelets, on her visit of* 
condolence, and make the poor girl's narrow 
lodgings intolerable by the contrast." 

" But you might tell her," urged Mary, 
'* what she plainly was to expect when you 
asked her to marry you, and then, if this 
came true, she would have no right to 
complain afterwards." 

** That is the curse of living in a false 
position and on false pretences," said 
James. '* The Squire, who is really a 
beggar if his land were balanced against 
his liabilities, lives to all outward appeai- 
ance exactly on a par with one whose 
income is a dear unencumbered ten thou- 
sand a year. A girl is courted by the sou 
of the former ; she sees a large house, 
spacious park, and numerous useless ser- 
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vants; the lover hints confidentially that 
all this is mirage and sham, that he is a 
beggar after all, or soon will be ; the girl 
thinks this sounds very pretty and romantic, 
and not half believing it, determines to be 
disinterested ; so the lover is accepted, and 
the heroine prepares for a kind of pic- 
turesque poverty, and rings for her maid to 
lay out her satin flounces for tlie ball." 

" Oh James, how bitter you are !" 
exclaimed she, as she looked up into his 
face with an anxious, affectionate solici- 
tude. 

" You see, dear," he continued, " that 
rightly or wrongly I had persuaded myself 
for these and a dozen more reasons, which 
I need not plague you with now, that I 
must go single to my grave. Well, having 
thus convinced myself, one quiet evening, 
in a quiet country town, accident brings 
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me fiice to face with a certain quiet little 
girl named Mary." 

Mary answered nothing verbally to this, 
but she nestled still closer to James, and 
took his large rough hand between her two 
small ones. 

" If I had been drowned in the depths 
of the sea before that evening, I should 
have been spared making the only girl who 
ever cared about me unhappy." 

Mary kissed her lover very gently. 

" 'And now to-morrow, or the next day, 
I go to London for a very long time, to 
begin the world for myself. I have not a 
single penny I can really call my own. I 
begin to earn my livelihood late in life, 
with the means of an artisan, but crippled 
with the fastidiousness of a gentleman. The 
whole bent of a classical education, as they 
call it, is to encourage over-refinement, to 
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teach the city clerk how badly, coarsely 
served, is his coffee-house mutton-chop; 
how vulgar are his companions at the desk. 
Woe to the so-called gentleman who is 
pitch-forked into poverty in middle age 
with nothing but his * classical ' education 
to fall back upon !'* 

" I know poverty would be much harder 
to you than to me, dear," admitted Mary, 
sadly. 

" But now I will vex you, love, no longer 
with this useless invective. I cannot undo 
the past. On me is fallen the punishment 
of generations of folly. Let us look to the 
future, my own, and see if there be any 
hope for us. Tell me honestly and fairly, 
Mary, could you bring yourself in time to 
like and marry this Richards whom your 
family wish you so much to take? Sup- 
pose, for example, that I were never to come 
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back again to vex and unsettle you with 
my ugly face ?'* 

" No, James," she said earnestly, " I do 
not want to marry any one, least of all 
Richards. Why did I feel from the first I 
could trust you, James? and was I not 
right ? And did I not from the first, even 
before I saw you, distrust Richards ? And 
shall I not be right in this too? Why 
should I marry at all ? — I can keep myself 
with my needle ; and when I am quite old, 
so old that people will not talk, if you are 
still unmarried, and will let me, I will come 
and be your housekeeper, and will mend 
your things, and make you live quite 
cheaply by working for you. But that 
must not be for a long time yet, after 
what mother said to me when I came 
back, must it, James, dear ?" sighed Mary 
wearily. 
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" I am not worthy of you," exclaimed 
James fiercely. " You ought not to trust 
me, Mary ; it is quite wrong for you to do 
so so utterly, when I cannot even trust 
myself for one hour together. Why will 
you make it so difficult," he added tenderly, 
" for me to say good-bye to you for ever 
such a long time ?" 

" You shall say good-bye at once, James," 
replied Mary piteously, ** and you shall go 
to London and prosper and become a great 
man ; but you must promise to write me 
one more letter from there when you get 
settled, and you can say good-bye for good 
in that; and so we need not guite say it 
when we part now." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TWO CONSULTATIONS ON PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 

" Well, then, it now appears yon need my help : 
Go to, then ; yon come to me, and yon say, 
Shylock, we wonld have monies." 

Merchant of Venice. 

It was market-day at Whinbury, and, be- 
sides all the agricultural interest who 
attended as a matter of course, much of 
the neighbouring quality, male and female, 
was wont to resort there in such convey- 
ances as their respective ranks admitted of, 
and cluster in the ill-paved High Street on 
such occasions. On such high tide of fes- 
tival, the laugh of Major Shanter rang half 
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across the road from the blue-curtained re- 
cesses of the bar of the Three Grreyhounds. 
On such days Mrs. Shanter renewed her 
stores from the Berlin-wool shop, exhausted 
by the inter-weekly appKcation at a cross- 
stitch Newfoundland dog on an acre of 
canvas, flanked on the right by a dish of 
highly-coloured peaches, and on the left by 
a church of composite architecture (which 
was afterwards framed and glazed for a 
fire-screen at Clova Grange as the opiLS 
magnum of that lady's middle years). On 
such days Eichards' oflBce was thronged by 
small farmers in need of temporary loans, 
who would there emulate their betters by 
mortgaging, according to their light and 
means, their cows and implements. A 
peddling business enough to a man of 
Richards' enterprise, but profitable withal. 
On such days as many as three or. four 
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carriages at once would be waiting at the 
circulating library and book-shop, where 
the squiresses met and greeted each other, 
and which was the central point whence 
any current gossip could be diffused. Even 
Lord Dobbleton rode through Whinbury 
on market days, and both customers and 
shop-folk would break off a purchase in the 
middle to run to the door and see the great 
man pass. 

■ But, though we have left unsaid many of 
the glories of Whinbury on such a day, we 
must lose no further time before proceeding 
to Webb's oflBce, where he and Perceval 
were seated in consultation, while the buz- 
zing of the market folk outside even pene- 
trated the cool recesses of Webb's legal 
workshop. 

" I suppose I can light up," inquired 
Perceval. " I cannot get rid of the flavour 
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of Whinbury on a market-day even here. 
I suppose it won't look very unlegal ?" 

" It ain't legal, as you well know, Mr. 
Perceval ; and Sarah don't like it into the 
bargain. But you know you needn't ask 
here if you wanted to light sky-rockets," 
answered Webb doggedly. 

" Why this bitterness, my worthy attor- 
ney ?" pursued the other, smoking on with 
the utmost calmness. " Is the loss of 
clients a great thing beside the disobliging 
so old a friend ? Why this mistrust of one 
who finds you such interesting work to do, 
and develops your genius in a dozen ways, 
making it blossom and expand into confi- 
dences with legislators and invitations from 
columbines ? Why, my good fellow, you 
would be buried alive here in Whinbury 
but for my tender care." 

" It ain't no use chaffing, Mr. Perceval," 
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retorted Webb, ^* as it riles me and don't 
further your business. You'd better get 
back to the M.P., and how he took his 
notice to quit." 

** Well, as I tell you," resumed Perceval, 
" I brought him to reason at once. You 
had got up the case admirably, and he 
hadn't a single leg to stand upon. Made 
no fight at all, in fact, worth mentioning. 
He will resign whenever I give the word, 
and, what's more, he is just to mention me 
as a likely man for his place in his farewell 
address." 

" You'll want more influence than this," 
reasoned Webb. 

" I half talked over that good-natured 
pomposity, Dobbleton," proceeded Perceval ; 
** but then he'll change his tack, if any of 
the virulent old true-blue squires take him 
in hand." 
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" Let me see," considered Webb ; " you 
ought, sir, to secure such a man as King 
Butler, for instance ; he's hard up, and that 
might make him persuadable; and the 
gentry mind him a good deal, he's such a 
noisy old reviler. You might threaten to 
call in that mortgage of yours." 

" Ah, Webb, you sly dog !" said the other, 
" so you want me to be the instrument in 
paying out the Butler family for the contre- 
temps of the pretty little sister-in-law, eh ?" 

" I'd sell them up root and branch to- 
morrow, if it only rested with me," replied 
Webb, savagely. 

" Yes ; but he might take his security to 
another market and pay me oflF," said Perce- 
val ; " and then he'd be more sure to vote 
against me than ever for a clamorous cre- 
ditor." 

" No one would lend him anything, his 
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aflfairs are too notoriously complicated," 
insisted Webb. 

" No one about here would," mused Per- 
ceval, ** except, possibly, your enterprising 
townsman, Mr. Richards." 

" Not he," answered Webb, decisively ; 
" he's lent him too much already." 

** The deuce he has ! how do you know 
that r 

** I drew the mortgage for him two years 
back," pursued the attorney. 

" Then, I suppose, you can rout out the 
drafb for me somewhere among your oflSce 
papers. You have the bump of order, my 
good friend, to such an extent that I'll be 
bound you can lay your hand on it in five 
minutes." 

" Well, suppose I could," assented Webb ; 
" it ain't usual in the profession to divulge 
other clients' private affairs." 
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"The very thing to give a zest to our 
search/' replied Perceval, ironically. 

" Well, I suppose you must have it," 
said Webb, rising and drawing out the 
undermost tin box of a pile in the comer. 
" What a pleasant scoundrel you're making 
of a quiet, family man !" After a time he 
selected from the contents a manuscript of 
some forty pages, which he laid on the 
table. 

" On the contrary, Webb," suggested 
Perceval, " you are helping to maintain 
one of the fundamental principles of our 
commercial prosperity by allowing a creditor 
to verify his securities." 

" I needn't read this all through, I sup- 
pose," grumbled Webb, sulkily. 

" No ; turn to the schedule ; see how 
much of the Leece estate is conveyed," • r^ 
plied Perceval, promptly. 
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''.Names of the farms, and gross acreage 
of each, I suppose ?" inquired Webb. 

" No ; we'll do it quicker still. Run your 
eye down. Is Moor Grange Farm com- 
prised ?" 

"No." 

" Is Rushy Croft Farm included T 

" Yes." 

" That will do ; I guessed as much. Old 
King Butler shall nominate me as a candi- 
date for Slopeshire, or I will make this 
happy agricultural district too hot to hold 
him," concluded Perceval, in triumph. 

Let us leave now this worthy couple in 
debate, and ascend Whinbury High Street, 
about two hundred yards, to the abode of 
Mr. Richards, sen., where at this very time 
King Butler, Dunt, and the Whinbury ac- 
countant himself had met in solemn con- 
clave, surrounded by all the accessories of 
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an accountant's den, to propose and discuss 
some solution of the diflBculties into which 
the failure of their matrimonial scheme had 
brought them. Out of compliment to these, 
two of his more important customers, a 
whole host of farmers were kept cooling 
their heels outside, as their " temporary ac- 
commodation " must bide the time of their 
betters. 

Dunt was roasting himself before the 
oflBce fire, as he did in all weathers and 
wherever he found himself. The Squire 
was rummaging his side coat pockets, and 
producing at intervals little zig-zag bits of 
dirty paper, scrawled all over figures ; which 
he lost again at intervals, owing to his 
continually replacing them in diflferent 
pockets, and their becoming mixed up with 
pieces of string, dog-whistles, and toll-bar 
tickets. 
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Richards sat biting the top of his pen, 
with a clean sheet of paper before him, 
raising his heavy eyes alternately to each of 
his fidgetty visitors, and then striking in in a 
slow, deliberate, sledge-hammer sort of way 
which immediately silenced both of them. 

'* And this brings us round again," 
Richards was insisting, " to what is to be 
done with our shares in the General Hair- 
cutting." 

The shares were none of Richards's, 
but he had a way of saying " ours " to 
any difficulties he was consulted about, 
which was most encouraging to his cus- 
tomers, who felt that a really responsible 
man was now on their side, and which 
assumption of imaginary responsibility cost 
Richards absolutely nothing. 

" Heard from Mosscrop lately ?" ejacu- 
lated Dunt^ with one boot on the hob. 
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Richards admitted that lately the secre- 
tary of the *' Hair-cutting " had preserved 
an unbroken silence. 

" Then I'll have him up for forgejy," 
said the Squire, mildly, and made a note of 
his intention on the back of a turnpike 
ticket. 

"Hardly,, my good sir, hardly!" in- 
terposed Richards, persuasively. "Re- 
member Mr. Mosscrop is merely a paid 
oflScial." 

" Don't talk to me, Richards," pursued 
the Squire ; " Mosscrop wrote to promise me 
the, shares would go up with a run within 
three months; They don't do anything of 
the kind. Isn't that forgery when a man 
signs his name to a false statement, as when 
a man signs a falsB name to a statement ? I 
suppose 1 don't know the Act of Parlia- 
ment, and I ain't nearly the oldest magis- 
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trate on the bench to be contradicted about 
a simple point like this." 

*^ Keep your temper, Butler," urged Dunt, 
warming both hands ; " let's be rid of the 
shares, first, at any price, and you can 
prosecute him afterwards as much as you 
please." 

" You see, Squire," proceeded Eichards, 
slowly, " I don't mind obliging you, as you 
and Mr. Dunt are both heavily hit by this 
company. The last half-year's interest on 
my mortgage, which, by the way, you 
haven't paid, needn't be paid just yet ; I'll 
add it to the principal and only charge you 
half per cent, more on the difference. I 
shall want, by the way, those title deeds 
relating to Rushy Croft Farm, which 
you got by exchange, I think. You re- 
member borrowing them. Squire, when 
you were making out a new lease for the 
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tenant? I find you Imve never sent them 
back yet. " 

" You shall have them by return of post," 
said the Squire, hurriedly, and he shifted 
about once or twice in his chair, and blew 
hie nose violently. 

" Oh, any day will do," said Richards ; 
"take your full leisure. Squire, your fiill 
leisure." 

The Squire remarked that he would be 
sure to remember the circumstance ; and 
he made an endorsement to that effect on a 
curled game card, which with two wads and 
a tooth-pick had been lately exhumed from 
an hitherto quite unexplored pocket. 

" And now for yon, Mr. Dunt, let us 
take your little bill next," proceeded 
Richards, with an attempt at heavy jocu- 
larity. " I am like the cherub alluded to 
by a late British seaman, who watches 
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over the monetary interests of my old and 
most valued clients. I sold those shares 
in Archangel Bathing-machines, and sold 
them pretty well too, I fancy." 

" My dear Richards," said Dunt, warmly, 
'' you are invaluable." 

" They were bought," resumed Richards, 
playfully, "by — let me see — a widow : yes, 
and there might be an orphan or two in- 
volved in the transaction. Now I think 
of it, there were three. I rather suspect 
those orphans and their widowed mother 
will repent their greediness in quarrelling 
with the Government Three per Cents." • 

Both gentlemen laughed very heartily 
at this, for Mr. Richards's vein of humour 
was peculiar, and highly appreciated by 
each. 

" Then we'll knock the amount you got 
for them oflf my mortgage, Richards, at 
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once," added Dunt, who seemed to have 
been quite warmed by the intelUgence. 

" Quite out of the question, Mr. Dunt," 
answered Richards ; " that would entail a. 
new deed on a new footing, and a deal of 
useless expense. No, I propose to pay 
you in Whinbury Gas Shares, which are 
as good as bank-notes here." 

Dunt*s face lengthened immediately, and 
he again seemed to have lost his natural 
caloric. 

" But," he stammered, " I've quite enough 
of them already. Let's say half in Whin- 
bury Gas, Richards, to oblige an old 
friend," he added, feebly. 

Richards was inexorable, indeed he had 
too much money out on mortgage already. 
He really must call some in, if business 
continued dull. 

*' Hang it, Dunt ! " shouted the Squire, 
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" take the shares and be thankful. I never 
see such an obstinate fellow as you are." 

"I wish your gas was down those 
three orphans' throats," gasped Dunt. 

Richards seemed much hurt at Mr. 
Dunt's petulance. 

"Really, Mr. Dunt, this vehemence is 
unnecessary, not to say uncourteous. You 
may take the shares or leave them, as you 
well know. No one can say that I ever 
forced my local schemes on any one. But 
I am also at liberty to realize my landed 
securities at once in a free country. You 
will take this as the usual notice, Mr. 
Dunt, or shall I give it you in writing ?" 

" Deuce take it, Richards," muttered 
Dunt, "you know I must have the shares 
if you mean me to have them, but you 
might allow me a little consolatory grum- 
bling, only you are so rabidly punctilious." 
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" I wish you two would keep to busi- 
ness," interposed the Squire, putting a wad 
in his mouth instead of a cough lozenge, 
but quickly abandoning it. 

"The Squire is right," said Dunt, sub- 
siding rapidly ; " Richards, your hand : 
my irritation was wrong : I'll take the 
shares. So much for that. Now, look 
here. Butler and I have had a scheme 
together lately which has smashed up, 
and left us deucedly and most awkwardly 
situated." 

"That's just about where it is," mur- 
mured the Squire ; " get on, Dunt, you 
speak like a racing calendar." 

"One word, by way of parenthesis, to 
you, gentlemen," said Eichards, with a 
grim smile, and flattening his nose with 
the office ruler; ** you'll perhaps learn 
some day, both of you, and perhaps you 
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won't, that you only bum your own fin- 
gers when you try to act in any scheme 
without me." 

" Why, you- see, my good fellow," con- 
tinued Dunt, reddening, " here was quite 
a peculiar case in which we could not 
very well call in your most invaluable 
assistance. Something arising from our 
most intimate social relations. More diplo- 
macy than business, in fact — eh. Squire ?" 

"You couldn't have put it clearer in 
Parliament," observed the Squire, bringing 
his fist down on the table by way of em- 
phasis. 

" Your private aflfairs, gentlemen each, 
are no business of mine," assented Ri- 
chards ; " I have no right to inquire fur- 
ther. I wish to hear no particulars of the 
scheme, though I guess I must pull you 
through its liabilities. What are they ? " 
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"Why, you see with me," proceeded 
Dunt, " it's a case of complication of ac- 
counts. In fact, being a good deal occu- 
pied lately, I've suffered the rents of some 
trust-property to get mixed up with my 
own personal estate. You see it's ei thing 
that could be set right in a week, if I'd 
only a spare week to grind morning and 
night at the items. But, with the calls 
upon my time just now, I don't see a 
chance of being able to square things. 
Therefore all I want of you, my good 
fellow, is, that in case I should be sud- 
denly called upon to refund the balance, 
which 'isn't likely, but yet possible, 
that you'll accommodate me with such 
a sum." 

" What's the amount ?" asked Richards. 

" You see I don't know exactly, but that 
will be somewhere near it ;" and Dunt 
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handed a slip of paper across the table to 
Richards. 

The accountant perused it, and merely 
answered by a low whistle. 

" By Jove, Richards, you make me 
nervous," exclaimed Dunt^ restlessly. " I 
ain't a cock-bullfinch, to be whistled at 
in that uncomfortable manner," he added, 
pettishly. 

" My good sir, how you do fly out to- 
day." 

" Say you won't oblige me, and have 
done with it." 

'* There is no denying," proceeded Ri- 
chards, addressing the Squire and ignoring 
Dunt's presence for the moment, " that our 
excellent and valued friend, Mr. Dunt, has, 
in the flowery dialect so current in the 
byways of our largest cities, placed himself 
up a tree ; or, by reversing our metaphor. 
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we might say, in a hole. All depends 
whether we contemplate our friend's posi- 
tion from above or below. Its general 
undesirability remains the same. In fact,** 
concluded Richards, who during the above 
digression had evidently gone through 
some mental arithmetic, "I'll think it 
over, Mr. Dunt, and let you hear in a 
day or two. And now, Squire, it is your 
turn ; what can I do for you ?" 

" Mine's a matter also of accounts ; hang 
every figure that Euclid or algebra ever 
invented," narrated the Squire ; *' but there 
ain't no trust money about it, 'cept that 
Leece is entailed on James, and I'm to get 
the most out of it I can during my life, 
which is British law and jury, I believe; 
but James will never make a Squire, not 
he, it ain't in him. He reads as much as a 
schoolmaster, and takes no pride in his 
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clothes, SO no wonder he can't get — get a 



gl 

** Business, Squire, business,'* interrupted 
Dunt, hastily. "We mustn't take up 
Richards's time with our family matters." 

" You are perfectly right, Dunt, and I was 
confoundedly wandering," said the Squire, 
with unusual meekness. ** You see, Richards, 
my case lies in a nutshell. I've had a 
disappointment in what I expected would 
bring me in a lump o' money. How or 
where I was disappointed, never you 
mind. Well, there ain't a scrap of my 
rents coming in for better nor three 
months, and you must help me out in the 
meanwhile." 

" I don't see how it can be done. Squire," 
said Richards. 

"I'm hanged if I do either," retorted 
the Squire, facetiously ; " if I did I shouldn't 
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come to you. What's the use of your 
being a usurer if you can't tell me what I 
don't know myself?" 

** I'm not going to sit here in my own 
office to be called names and insulted/' 
exclaimed Richards. 

"There, you've done it now, Squire," 
said Dunt, ruefully ; " you might be more 
careful what you say." 

" I'm sure, Richards, I didn't use the 
term in an invidious sense," stammered the 
Squire, much crestfallen ; " it's all the 
fault of that bankrupt scamp Fyvie, who 
button-held me at your door about a lot of 
his cussed grievances, and just as I shook 
him off the forward rascal called after me, 
* What, are you for usurer Richards, Squire ? 
he be a tight 'un, to be sure.' I assure you 
it ran in my head, and I couldn't help it 
slipping out." 
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" It's as bad to repeat such ribaldry as to 
invent it," said Richards, reddening angrily. 
" If you make a point of retailing all you 
hear from market-going clods, you won't 
improve your vocabulary. As for that 
absurd Jewish prejudice about taking in- 
terest, no one ever hears it from anything 
higher than a ploughman now." 

" I beg your pardon, Richards ; I repeat, 
I beg your pardon," remonstrated the 
Squire. 

"I assure you the word only means a 
man of business in many country dialects," 
persuaded Dunt, coming to the Squire's 
rescue. 

T 

** I accept your apologies, gentlemen," 
said Richards, wiping his face; "but my 
feehngs are still wounded, and will be for 
some time." 

" You'll see he won't do a penny for 
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either of tis now," whispered Dunt to the 
Squire. 

" I have raised myself to my present 
humble position," continued Richards, with 
great unction, " by industry at home and 
by morality abroad, by developing the 
resources of my native town : I found 
Whinbury dark, and I leave it gaseous : I 
found one wooden pump, and I leave six 
. metal fountains/' 

Dunt nudged the Squire, and they both 
murmured that it was very gratifying. 

"There are villas springing up round 
Wln'nbury like, I may say, thieves in the 
night, except that the gentlemen who 
occupy them are of a genteel character, and 
anything but felonious. Several of these 
villas have conservatories of a pagoda kind 
of architecture attached to them ; all have 
plate-glass windows. To whom this local 
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prosperity is due I am too modest to sug- 
gest; whose zeal has raised a dormant 
population to schemes of mutual improve- 
Daent it would raise a blush on my cheek 
to recall. I am a strong dissenter, yet I 
hope to lay my bones beneath the shadow 
of the parish church ; and if that isn't 
treating the Establishment handsomely, I 
should be extremely obliged if any gentle- 
man of the present company would con- 
tradict me on the spot. My feelings 
having got the better of me for a few 
moments, gentlemen, we will now return 
to business." 

" You're quite thrown away in this dog- 
hole of a town, Richards," returned Dunt ; 
*' you've too much philanthropy, and it's 
wearing you out." 

"You're a regular Gamaliel, Richards," 
added the Squire, vaguely selecting a 
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Scriptural name with a view to compliment 
and propitiation. 

" I think yoi^^ said a thousand pounds, 
Squire," suggested Richards, the man of 
business engulfing the local patriot. 

" I meant two if I did, but I didn't say 
anything." 

** I suppose Mr. Dunt wouldn't mind 
adding his name as security, just in a 
neighbourly way ?" inquired Richards. 

" I really should have thought that, with 
Mr. Butler's landed property, any assistance 
on my part " replied Dunt. 

" Hang it, Dunt," cried the Squire, " re- 
member all the messes you've 'ticed me 
into, and how this last private scheme of 
yours has dipped me !" 

*' I suppose I must, then," answered 
Dunt, ruefully. 

•' Would Mr. Dunt mind stepping for 
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a second into the next door ?" said 
Richards. 

" For as long as you like." 

" I'd rather he didn't go," remarked the 
Squire, with a nervous falter ; " he knows 
well-nigh all my scrapes." 

For, be it known, old Butler always 
preferred to face Richards in the presence 
of his quaint ally. 

'^ I think it would be best," returned 
Richards, in answer to a look from Dunt ; 
so Dunt departed. 

"I'm going to annex a rather strange 
condition to my lending you this thou- 
sand " 

" Two," said the Squire. 

" I mean what I say," proceeded the 
other, " and this is, that you send off Mr. 
James Butler from this part of the country, 
and keep him away a year or so." 
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" Are you cracked, Richards ? what has the 
boy to do with my getting your money ?" 

'* Why, this much. Squire : gossip tells 
me Dunt's niece won't marry your son; 
and when you and he come moaning to me 
to-day about a private scheme that won t 
pay, I put two and two together, for I 
know how well this would have suited both 
your books." 

'*I was going to tell you, only Dunt 
stopped me," said the Squire; **I didn't 
want to keep it from you, indeed I didn't." 

"Well, I've my family bothers as well 
as you, Squire ; the accountant is not 
exempt from domestic diflSculties. I've a 
son. Squire, and I sent that boy to six 
finishing academies, but he can't get finished. 
In fact, I doubt if he's even going to begin . 
He shakes off the most expensive culture 
(fifteen pound a quarter and a genteel 
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address guaranteed in six months) as a 
duck's back does the contents of the stag- 
nant pool. He'll go through a course of 
anything, and come out at the end I may 
say positively imsullied by any impressions 
whatever. They tried to examine him at 
one place, but he didn't pass ; and when I 
asked in what subjects he had failed, they 
could fix on no one in particular, which 
sounded encouraging at first, but was not 
really so on second thoughts. Beyond, in 
fact, an interest in the destruction of vermin 
fostered by an aged reprobate of the name, 
I believe, of Joe, though by using this 
abbreviation I do not imply any personal 

intimacy • But perhaps. Squire, I had 

better spare you these domestic details." 

" Why the devil must I send my son 
away because yours chooses to rat?" de- 
manded the Squire, with some asperity. 
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" Have patience one moment," continued 
the other. " There's a draper of this town 
named Weston, an elder of our chapel, 
whom I've had a good many dealings with 
one way or another. He's a pious man, 
and I'm in that way myself. His wife's a 
model mother to bring up a daughter well. 
Well, this boy of mine has taken a fancy 
to one of Weston's daughters, and I 
want him to settle, and give up his wild 
ways." 

" You had better go to the minister about 
all this," interposed the Squire. 

" No, I come to you. Mr. James Butler 
comes, Heaven knows how, across this 
girl ; and, having nothing to do I suppose, 
begins to pay her attention : in brief, sets 
her up so that she won't look at a young 
man of her own station." 

The Squire exploded in laughter, and 
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rubbed his hands together for several 
minutes. 

" What, my son James to go and make a 
fool of a girl? it ain't in him, Richards; 
why he's as grave as a judge and as sober 
as a Quaker ; there's some mistake. Why, 
it's the richest joke I ever heard. I only 
wish he'd spirit enough for anything of 
the kind — James a gay deceiver? You'll 
really be the death of me, Richards." 

" My dear sir, you treat this matter with 
great levity," said Richards. " You forget 
you are speaking to a moral man." 

"Moral be blowed!" proceeded the 
Squire, greatly exhilarated by the turn the 
conversation had taken. " Why I don't 
mind telling a close chap like yourself, 
Richards, that I'd a dozen such stories 
against me at James's age. But these 
boys of the present day will never be like 
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US with their tea-drinking and their book- 
learning." And the Squire sighed over 
the degeneracy of a race mighty of old. 

"I repeat, Squire, I cannot allow this 
tone. You misunderstand me, too, about 
your son. IVe watched this girl, and 
she's not like the rest of them, empty- 
headed, dressy and running al)out the town 
all day. Your son may have talked a little 
nonsense to her, but that's all." 

" Just like the young muff he is. That's 
James all over. I believe you now quite, 
Richards." With a saddened tone the 
Squire spoke, without any vestige of his 
late animation. 

" Believe what you like. Squire," re- 
sumed Richards, " only I want to know if 
you are willing to get Mr. James out of the 
way for a while to oblige me. It may be 
for your son's good, too, you know." 
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The old Squire was crafty enough to 
suppress the fact that James had already 
proposed to go up to London of his own 
free will ; so he made a great merit with 
Richards of falling into his views about 
James's removal : hinting that James was 
peculiarly useful just now in the estate 
management, and that an old man never 
liked to have his children far from him. 
Then ultimately he agreed, with a burst 
of generosity, to effect what Richards 
asked, and Richards agreed to the intended 
loan. Dunt was recalled from the next 
room, and left the office shortly afterwards 
in company with the Squire. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MR. RICHARDS, JUNIOR, MEETS AN 
OLD FLAME. 

" Live cHattels, mincers of eacH other's fame, 
Pull of weak poison, turnspits for the clown. 
The drunkard's football, laughing-stocks of Time, 
Whose brains are in their hands and in their heels. 
But fit to flaunt, to dress." — The Princess, 

We must still be detained in the precincts 
of Whinbury, though this time our scene 
is laid in the Quarry meadows, about a 
quarter of a mile outside the town. There 
was a footpath with frequent stiles where 
it cut each hedge. The turnpike-road was 
marked by a track of dust in the distance, 
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and at intervals market-carts, gigs, shays 
and nondescripts w^re returning by this 
time along it from Whinbury High Street. 

Mr. Richards, Jun., or as he was suc- 
cinctly named among his choicest associates, 
Bill Richards, was leaning sulkily against 
one of these stiles. His trousers were a 
marvel of tightness, while his necktie 
drooped loosely like a faded daflFodil, whose 
colour it emulated. His coat was cut ex- 
tremely short, and his collars were high, in 
fact not unlike a street serenader s, so near 
are the confines of the sublime and the 
grotesque. The leading Whinbury tailor 
told Mr. Richards, Jun., that he was the 
most fashionably dressed young man in the 
town, and we have every reason to con- 
clude that Mr. Richards, Jun., implicitly 
believed in his tailor. 

A girl about four-and-twenty came 
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mincing along the footway from Whinbnry 
towards the stile, feigning not to perceive 
Mr. Richards, Jun., in advance of her. 
She was dressed rather flauntingly with a 
hideous combination of kindred colours. 
She looked, as she was, the daughter of 
a small tradesman, while the tawdrv 
elaborateness and rather patchwork look 
of her toilette bespoke a young lady in the 
dressmaking line. She was rather pretty^ 
but her lips were too tight, and her com- 
plexion too muddy. She was very con- 
scious of her personal attractions, which 
did not improve matters, and walked 
always with quite an air and a sweep. 

As he saw her approach, William 
Richards muttered, in an accent of no ex- 
treme gratification, " Here's Nancy Adams, 
confound her !" 

The young lady came up with a swoop, 
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and held out her hand with a mixture of 
sauciness and feigned timidity. 

" Then you got my note, Mr. William ?" 

" I got him fast enough," replied William 
Richards, in that tone of brutal carelessness 
which is the common address of a young 
shopman to a girl with whom he does not 
care to ingratiate himself. 

" I was so afraid to write," she went on ; 
'*I didn't know what you might go to 
think of me." 

" I didn't think about you at all. I give 
that up ever so long since ;" and William 
laughed hoarsely at the humour of this 
delicate retort. 

" Oh, Mr. William, I have been so put 
about to get this chance of meeting you. 
I wish you would let me speak to you, 
Mr. William." 

" Cut along." 
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" Many girls would bear malice when 
you give me up for Mary Weston," 

"You ain't so fur wrong, and I suppose 
a innocent like you don't, oh no, not by no 
means. Miss Nancy." 

" Hear me first, and you shall then say 
whether I do," persuaded she. 

" I told you long ago to shoot a-head 
and get it over, I can't be here all night. 
A man of my figure and expectations is 
too much sought after for that. I expect 
my guv'ner could buy up yours with what 
he turns over in a week." 

" Yes," she added, craftily controlling 
her vexation with an obvious effort ; *' but 
your father must be richer nor he is, before 
you'll get Mary Weston to look your way." 

" What do you mean ?" pursued he, 
speaking for the first time with any earnest- 
ness ; " why you know I shall have a deal 
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more than she will, but I don't believe she 
looks to that as much as all you other 
Whinbury girls do, though I suppose," he 
added, meditatively, " she can't help caring 
too a bit." 

" I assure you, Mr. William, that we 
other Whinbury girls, as you call us, don't 
envy her her most precious bargain of Mr. 
William Eichards, Jun.," she retorted, 
losing her temper for a moment. 

" 0, I dessay. Then why do you bother 
me with writing after me ?" he rejoined. 

There was a certain force in the remark, 
and Miss Adams regretted her late show of 
petulance, which had put her oflF her guard. 

"Mary will never give you a word, 
while there's a richer sweetheart after her," 
urged Miss Adams, with the air of enunci- 
|tting a fundamental axiom of feminine 
morality. 

VOL. II. p 
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" Why here's a specious start," ex- 
claimed William Richards, much discom- 
posed at the idea of moneyed inferiority, 
"for you to come it over me like this. 
That's all you know. My father lends 
money to old Butler : he told me so once 
to make me make up faster to Mary." 

Nancy Adams saw her advantage, and 
struck in at once. 

"Let your father be as rich as Lucifer, 
Mr. William," she pursued, " what's that to 
Mary ? She goes, like a sensible girl, by 
the presents her sweethearts make her, and 
not by what their fathers are worth. What 
good does that do her, I should like to 
know? And Mr. Blick does tell me that 
you're none so open-handed." 

" rU punch Blick's head if he says so to 
me," blustered William Richards ; " why 
she won't take anything of me ; I've tried 
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scores and scores of times ; and for me to 
be abused along of that.'* 

" ril be bound she won't take the sort of 
things you offer her,*' answered Nancy, 
now paying William out most skilfully, 
'* and no great loss to her either." 

"What do you mean, confound you!" 
said William Richards, colouring to the 
roots of his hair. 

"I mean," continued Miss Adams, with 
the utmost suavity, " that I believe seven- 
and-sixpence would repay, handsome, all 
the presents I ever had of you, when you 
was a-courting me: I add the sixpence 
for the cup of tea and shrimps for one you 
gave me once in Addingham, to be quite 
correct. Then there was a gilt Stafford- 
shire knot-brooch at two-and-six, which 
had been for weeks in a pawnbroker's 
winder, and the rest we will put down 
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to a green sunshade which would never 
open." 

"You deserve to be ducked in a horse- 
pond, you hussy!" he muttered, and he 
looked as if he would like to do so. 

" What a gentleman we are, to be sure, 
in our manners," she went on shrilly ; " so 
polite, so unassuming, such elegant lan- 
guage. ' Yes,' says Blick to me, ' he's 
close-fisted enough, except about the clothes 
on his own back,' and people had better not 
talk about horse-ponds before Blick." 

" So you've taken up with him now," 
said Richards, with a coarse laugh. " You'll 
only get the sweepings of the draper's shop 
out of him. A bit of old cloth or a hook 
and eye now and then to help you in the 
dressmaking way. What a charming 
couple you'll make !" 

" Look here, Richards," she said, with a 
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quiet determination, " it's no use our wrang- 
ling like cat and dog. You know I can 
give you as good as you bring, so you let me 
alone. I wrote to you because it suite me 
now to help you. Why it suits me I shan't 
tell you ; but, if the help be real and ac- 
ceptable, you needn't look a gift horse in 
the mouth." 

" You're a treacherous catj^" he rejoined, 
doggedly. " What can you do for me, and 
what do you want in return ?" 

" I can watch Mary Weston for you, as 
I've done already, only closer, and tell you 
if she meets the other, and when she writes 
to him. I can bring you word of her 
nearly every day. And in return I want 
you to hint to Blick how fond of him I am, 
and of course to say nothing about our 
quarrel to-day." 

" By gad, Nancy !" he [exclaimed, " you 
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don't tell me that you are really iu earnest 
about this biUlet-beaded, peuniless young 
Bcamp ?" 

There was something feminine about 
Nancy Adams, after all, as she hung down 
her head and endeavoured to parry the 
question. But we must own that she was 
uot a young person to whom the future 
domestic happiness of Toby Elick could be 
entrusted with any very great confidence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

AMOS WESTON OANKOT RECKON UP HIS 

DAUOHTER. 



« 



But they that cast her spirit into flesh. 

Her worldly-wise begetters, plagued themselyes 

To sell her, these good parents, for her good^" 

Aylmev^a Field. 



" I can't make that girl out^*' said Amos 
Weston to his wife in their parlour, the 
night after the conversations narrated in 
the last chapter. " She takes it so quietly, 
though m be bound she cries enough at 
nights." 

"I don't trouble to make her out," le- 
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plied Leah Weston ; " I give my orders, 
and see that she does them." 

" You'll get nothing by driving her, it's 
my opinion," continued he ; " she ain't one 
of that sort who want it. We shouldn't 
have had this running off if you'd just have 
humoured her a bit." 

Mrs. Weston folded her arms in an attitude 
of resignation. 

"Lay it all on me, Amos, and it 
may do you good," she rejoined, sitting 
bolt upright in her chair, and tighten- 
ing in her lips. "Mr. Baruch tells 
me I've too many blessings and mercies 
this side Jordan to repine ; and he hinted 
that the house of an elder was well-nigh 
sure to be humbled in Israel, since that 
wicked knocking off of a minister's salary 
by ten pounds last October. Oh, Amos, 
how could you shorten the staff of that 
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good man's pilgrimage in this valley of 
sorrow ?" 

" He hadn't a scrap of right to the ten 
pounds ; they were charity funds, and left 
as such, and we only restored them to their 
original destination. If he comes explain- 
ing visitations here, he won't be many 
times more in our chapel pulpit, and I 
wonder how he'll explain that. Richards 
is none so pleased with him already." 
And Weston, we are sorry to say, shook his 
fist at the imaginary head of the noncon- 
formist divine. 

" How can you talk and act so dreadful, 
Weston?" said his wife, turning up her 
eyes. "Your trade can never prosper if 
you go agen' the minister." 

" Hold your tongue, wife, and don't let 
Baruch lead you about by the nose," he 
retorted. 
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Leah Weston sighed, and went on with 

her needlework. 

" I repeat," again he resumed, " I can't 
make out Mary. I can't understand this 
journey of hers to Bremicham. That 
Butler was never with her one moment of 
the time, that's certain. Why did he not 
meet her? Can he have given her up?" 

" Does Satan ever relinquish a lamb 
until he has devoured it, and made an end 
utterly thereof?" demanded his wife, with 

■ 

a solemn gusto. 

" Come, I say," he reasoned, '* girls will 
get sweethearts, you know, in spite of 
mothers and ministers, I believe she's more 
in love with him than he w^ith her. I 
can't see he's acted so bad by her, after all ; 
she seems to throw herself a good deal at 
his head. I'm sorry I was so harsh and 
rough with her at Bremicham. But then, 
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you see, I expected to find him there. 
Why, there's our girl Jane has changed her 
sweethearts many a time, and Tm sure she 
wouldn't get her best gown wet for any of 
them. She minds her own comfort a deal 
more than this nonsense, and yet she's a 
vainer girl than our Polly, and none so 
useful at home." 

** Jane has a proper respect for herself/' 
replied Mrs. Weston, " and is a careful girl 
about accounts. I can't wish her better : I 
was much like her at nineteen. I'd no 
whimsical fancies when you come a-courting 
me, Amos. There was young Scobell, you 
know, afore you, and, my mother, says she, 
* The Lord has prospered Amos Weston, my 
daughter, and bankrupted Scobell's father. 
Moreover, he has smitten him in the third 
generation (for his grandfather was in the 
union), and laid a perpetual thirst upon his 
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brother, so that he reeleth in the market- 
place at the noonday. Surely they are a 
seed that shall be abolished, and why should 
this Scobell strive against the Lord, though 
I never heard anything particularly against 
him? Which wilt thou choose, my 
daughter T " 

"And you took me, like the prudent, 
long-headed lass you were," laughed 
Weston ; ** and right you were, for Scobell, 
though a fine looking young chap, over- 
worked himself into permanent bad health 
soon after." 

"I knew, that not without reason do 
the righteous prosper upon earth," she 
answered, sententiously. " But as for this 
Butler giving up Mary yet, Nance Adams 
tells me she's heard from him this week." 

" Nancy Adams is a spiteful minx, and 
bears a very poor character in Whinbury. 
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I wish," he added " that our Jane saw less 
of her, and she's been hanging about the 
house lately to make a fool of that idiot 
Blick ; he can't tie up a parcel now but she's 
there to cut the string at his elbow." 

'*I'm sure Nancy goes to chapel regu- 
larly," returned his wife. 

" Trust her for that," said the draper ; 
" she wouldn't miss it for anything." 

" She's a clever girl at her dressmaking." 

" She's a deal too light in her head, and 
restless with her fingers." 

"She's an orphan," suggested Leah, 
reproachfully. 

" Or her father would keep her in better 
order," said he. "At any rate, I should 
like to give Blick one word of caution 
about her and her games. You don't 
object to that, wife ?" 

" When did I ever object," she returned, 
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*'to your admonishing the young and 
careless ? Call downstairs ; it's like he'll 
be getting up the shop-shutters. You can 
speak to him about that first, and so pass 
on to the rest promiscuously." 

'^Here, Blick!" 

** Coming, sir." 

A shambling young man of about one- 
and-twenty entered the parlour : he had a 
roving eye, and his hair was all brushed to 
one side. He generally kept his hands in 
his pockets, except when he entangled them 
in a large copper watch-chain. He wore a 
sprigged drab waistcoat, and had a pen 
behind his ear. 

" Shut up shop yet, Blick ?" demanded 
his master. 

*' There's old Mrs. Tiver setting there 
still, an' looking over our stock of fancy 
buttons," protested Toby BUck. 
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" Then shut her up too, and she can make 
her choice by feel during the night," re- 
turned Weston. 

" I couldn't dare to go and do it : she'd 
call me so dreadful," expostulated the 
apprentice. 

" Pooh ! you humour her too much. I 
can't have an apprentice that can't com- 
mand respect," said Weston. 

*' Mem, says I to her, only forty minutes 
agone," continued Blick, much moved by 
his master's reproaches, *' which you've 
seen them thimbles the Saturday afore last, 
hkewise tried 'em all on the Wednesday 
foUering ; if some choice could be come to, 
says I, or leastways if convenient to give 
up all thoughts of taking one, which my 
chance of getting some tea this 'ere mortal 
evening might be worth at your leisure 
considering of." 
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'* Certainly, Blick, certainly, very pro- 
perly put ; you are quite right to be civil. 
She took the hint, I suppose?" asked 
Weston. 

" Her cusses was awful to hear, an' she 
rolled her eyes at me like them niggers as 
sings at the street corners. ' What, you 
young whipper-snapper,' says she, *of a 
counter-jumping boy, which your master 
pays to sauce a respectable widder-woman 
as pays her own way without asting any 
one, and buried three children in clubs ; let 
alone being beefed regular by the Squire 
at Christmas, and so it should be he said 
continual, since my good man, being blind 
with drink, split his head agen one of his 
best avenue Spaniard chestnuts ; which he 
never spoke agen except to strike vicious 
at the minister as came to read to him ; 
and beef continual it has been, and me. 
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you evil boy, to have to set 'ere and listen 
to all the revilings you have give me, shall 
Mr. Weston, your pious master, come to 
hear of it/" 

" Here, Leah, you go down and turn her 
out ; she's more afraid of you than Toby," 
said Weston. " I've a word, too, of caution 
for him meanwhile, which it's perhaps as 
well as I should deliver alone." 

** What have I been a-doing of now ?" 
inquired Blick^ nervously. " Is it the gash 
IVe been letting off, or the parcels I've 
been leaving wrong, or the books I've 
been muddling, or the rabbits has got out 
into the kitchen ?" 

We must explain that Blick was an 
ardent rabbit-fancier, and was in the habit 
of keeping these animals in hutches stowed 
away in strange and secret corners. of the 
house, where he retired to feed them fur- 

VOL. n. Q 
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tively on stale lettuce-leaves in intervals of 
his business. When Blick had classed under 
these four categories the most prevalent 
misfortunes of his present life, he seemed 
much relieved for a few seconds by having 
envisaged boldly the worst that could 
happen, until a new possible disaster 
seemed to strike him, and his face fell as 
he murmured " muffins." 

*' Don't give me any of this ridiculous 
assumed nervousness," continued Weston, 
roughly. " It's only a word of caution Tve 
got to give you, one now that may save 
twenty after." 

" If that senior spotted doe rabbit has 
been again a-gnawing at Weston's bedroom 
hearth-rug, I'll wring her ne ckthis time, 
and ain't going to stop for her rising 
family." This said Blick beneath his voice. 

" You kpow, Blick, I consider myself in 



^ 
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the place of a father to you," proceeded 
Weston, 

" I know'd that, sir, ever since you was 
good enough to chastise me for blowing 
my nose too often in chapel," answered 
Blick. 

" Don't interrupt me with your instances ; 
when I say I've acted as a parent to you, 
that's enough. It needs no illustration or 
comment." 

" I take it oncommon in you to say so," 
responded Blick, with a vague impression 
that his master expected a compliment. 

" Well, here was your mother a widow, 
Blick, and after realising all your father's 
traps, she comes to me with twenty pounds 
and the clothes she stood in. * Mr. Weston,' 
says she, ' workhouse is my destination, but 
I should like the boy to learn a good trade. 
Will you do it for this, sir, as I've heard 
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you're a pious man and a limited methodist ?' 
' Ma'am,' says I, ' make it twenty-five, and 
I'll be a father to that boy.' * Mr. Weston,' 
says she, * what will you be for twenty-two 
pound ten, for there is a long bath and a 
feather-bed not yet disposed of ?' * Ma'am,' 
says I, * I can't presume to name just yet 
the precise relationship me and your ami- 
able son will stand in at that figure, but I 
can venture to say it will be something un- 
common tender and conciliating for the 
money.' So there we left it, and she went 
on the parish soon after." 

" She didn't abear the Bastile long afore 
she went to the ground," said Blick, rubbing 
his eyes with one knuckle. " It was all 
them soups, she said, as was killing her 
by inches, and agen regulation to refuse. 
'Toby,' says she to me at her bed-side, 
' which bran and melted flannel, and cheer- 
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fill little bits of sharp bone floating up when 
least awares, may tell you suthin, but not 
all, of what them soups have been to me.' " 

" Ah," said Weston, dubiously, " so I've 
heard, so I've heard. We won't pursue the 
subject of her end, as I'm a little driven for 
time. Well, Blick, it is by hoping to stand 
to you in the place of your worthy relative, 
whose premature demise we all so deeply 
deplore — I was a guardian at the time I 
remember now — that I want to warn you 
to fight shy of Nancy Adams, and not let 
her hang about you so much. She's con- 
nected with my wife, so I can't help her 
coming here; but you keep clear of her, 
Toby, or it will be the worse for you." 

"I never speak to her for bad or for 
good," replied Blick, much disconcerted by 
the thought that his acquaintance with 
Nancy had for the future, by this edict, 
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become as penal as rabbits, muflSns, gas, or 
lost parcels. " Leastways, except when she 
begins it first, which she's well always 
a-doing of continual, and then it's none so 
easy to stop her." 

" I can see that," assented Weston, " with 
half an eye ; it's she who leads you on. But 
you're getting a man, Blick, and ought to 
be able to take care of yourself ; and then, 
she's six or seven years older than you, and 
as cunning and crafty as a crocodile." 

" I never see such a game as this," echoed 
Blick, dismally; "I've kep' rabbits many 
year, and never see anything come nigh it. 
I don't want to see nothing of ,her, for she 
comes hustling in at all my spare times, 
and she knows 'em most artful, and makes 
me neglect them animals. I ain't got no 
where to go to, for I can't leave the shop, 
leastways I must keep within ear of the 
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shop bell, except," he added in an access 
of confidence, " and don't you say nothing 
about it, but IVe one hutch on the roof 
which I gets at by a lather through the 
skylight which I drores up arter me, and 
there alone it's peace and quietness; but 
I expect Nancy 11 find another way up 
some day, as she finds out a'most anything 
if she's a mind to it." 

"I'm glad you do your best to avoid 
her," remarked Weston, "and if she con- 
tinues troublesome, I shall insist on my 
wife's keeping her out of the house. Why 
should she come prying ?" 

" Lor' bless you," said Blick, innocently, 
" Missus gets her to watch Miss Mary when 
she goes to chapel and sich." 

" This must be stopped," muttered Weston 
sternly ; " I can't make the girl out, but I 
know this kind of thing will never do. 
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They'll drive the girl away again if this is 
allowed to go on." 

While such matters were being discussed 
in the household of the Whinbury draper, 
James Butler was on the eve of his depar- 
ture to seek his fortune in town. A day or 
two before he left Leece Court he thought 
it advisable to pay a few farewell visits. 
Of these the only one material to this his- 
tory was a call on Mr. Scarsley Plumpton. 
The motives for his visit James shall ex- 
plain for himself; but be it remembered 
that Plumpton had a lurking fondness for 
Carry Butler, which had drawn him and 
James into more intimate relations than 
the very different characters of the two 
men would have led the reader to expect. 

** And so you leave us really for good on 
Friday V inquired Plumpton. 

"Yes, my dear Plumpton, for good or 
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for evil ; but the evil seems terribly in the 
ascendant just now," was the answer; 

'* And what do you mean to do ?" con- 
tinued Plumpton. 

" Oh, find a living somehow/' James con- 
tinued ; " on a newspaper, reading for pub- 
lishers, as a clerk in the city, as an usher in 
a school ; there must be some way of getting 
something, and I'm not proud." 

** I was once in a very small way myself, 
in tQwn," said the member, ^^ before my 
uncle died. I don't wish to discourage, 
but you'll find it up-hill work." 

** I'm fully prepared for the worst," re- 
turned James. " By the way, you can do 
me one kindness, I dare say, I know town 
so little ; that is, direct me to some cheap 
and quiet lodgings. I hate the idea of 
having to choose by the cards in the 
windows." 
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** The place I have been to myself these 
half dozen years is retired enough, and 
absurdly cheap," said Plumpton. "But 
then I warn you that the landlady is an 
oddity, and the rooms and house are dingy 
to a degree : 16, Portlock Street is the 
address." 

" ril note that down," replied James ; 
" it soimds likely enough to suit me : as for 
the landlady, if you get on with her, why 
should not I T 

" Take them for a month first, I advise," 
said Plumpton. 

" And now I've another favour to ask," 
pursued James : " our family afiairs are 
almost public property in Slopeshire by 
this time, and even if they were not I 
should not mind confiding to you that 
my father's embarrassments grow monthly 
worse and worse. If you hear, directly or 
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indirectly, of any peculiarly rash venture 
on his part I wish you would kindly drop 
me a line in town. I am most afraid of 
Dunt's influence over him." 

**You may command my assistance to 
the utmost in this, my dear Butler," ex- 
claimed Plumpton earnestly. " I meant to 
have heen over to Leece several times lately, 
but; ' I have been worried a good deal with 
several matters connected with politics 
lately." 

" Well, they're better than money trou- 
bles, anyhow," said James ; ** but I noticed 
as I came in that you looked worn and 
thinner than usual." 

"You know Perceval of Daventry,?" 
inquired Plumpton, with what seemed to 
James rather an abrupt conversational 
transition. 

** Who does not in Slopeshire ?'* 
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" And you like him ?" 

" I detest him most cordially," returned 
James ; " but I am bound to eay that 
my detestation is grounded at present on 
nothing to justify it, except certain vague 
incivilities to myself, which a man of my 
pursuits must expect from one of the most 
accomplished Nimrods of Slopeshire. But, 
mind, I never heard anything to Per- 
oeval's disadvantage, and I believe he's 
a good landlord, and generally a civil, 
good-natured i'ellow, only we don't amalga- 
mate." 

" Trust my word for it, Butler," pro- 
ceeded Plumpton, " Perceval is a very 
devil incarnate." 

James was unfeignedly astonished at so 
incisive an expression of opinion from one 
who generally delivered very qualified 
views of both men and things. 
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" Explain yourself, my dear Plumpton ; 
I never was so surprised in my life. I 
mistrust the man, Heaven knows, but don't 
go that length." 

" I'll perhaps tell you more some day," 
was the rejoinder ; " meantime good-bye, 
and good luck to you in London. I'll give 
you, too, a letter to Mr. Lotus, who may put 
you in the way of a little literary work." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

WHAT THB LADIES AT LEECB THOUGHT 

ABOUT IT. 

Qo, help the half -brained dwarf. Society 

To find low motives unto noble deeds, 

To fix all doubt upon the darker side ; 

Gk>, fitter thou for narrowest neighbourhoods. 

Old Talker, haunts where gossip breathes and seethes 

And festers in provincial sloth." — Princess, 1st Ed, 



" So I do hope, Flavia," said Miss Bar- 
bara Aston, closing her reticule with a 
snap to emphasize her peroration, " that 
you are satisfied now. I always told you 
where all this was leading to." 

Mrs. Butler always started at the sound 
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of the closing reticule as if a concealed lap- 
dog had pinned her in the leg. Fiery 
Miss Barbara felt a pleasure in working 
upon the weak nerves of her married sister. 

" I can't remember that you did, I*m 
sure," protested Mrs. Butler, feebly. " You 
were always telling me not to notice or 
call upon Mrs. Slime Grrumpton, because 
she had something to do with iron, but you 
never said a word about James." 

" I told you so, Amelia," returned Miss 
Barbara, appealing to her sister in an in- 
jured voice ; " I said this very day as we 
were starting, and Bunce was putting the 
foot-warmers into the carriage — * Grood 
Grod !' I said, * Amelia, I do hope that in 
all this melancholy business, Flavia will 
not be wicked enough to deny that 1 
warned her of it all along.' " 

Miss Amelia was much melted by her 
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drive, and only moaned something about, 
not even a sandwich. She then proceeded 
to ask in a wandering manner whether 
that was the luncheon bell, meaning certain 
feeble tinklings from the flocks of the Squire 
on the park slopes outside. 

" I know it's all very wrong," proceeded 
Mrs. Butler, shedding copious tears, "and 
I can't tell you what a turn it gave me when 
Mrs. Shanter mentioned it quite casually. 
But one's own sisters needn't be hard upon 
one for all that. Poor James has gone 
away for good, so I don't know what more 
he can do. I'm sure it was the girl led 
him on." 

" There you go," said Miss Barbara, " aa 
if that did not make it ten times worse his 
going away to be a journeyman tailor, or 
author, or linen-draper — I'm sure I forget 
which Mrs. Shanter told me. No, the 
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girl's father was a linen-draper ; but it's all 
the same thing." 

" I'm sure it's very cruel of Mrs. Shanter 
to go talking about in the way she does," 
complained Mrs. Butler ; " I suppose she 
told you the full particulars ?" 

" Mrs. Shanter was going to tell me 
them," returned Miss Barbara, with great 
dignity and a horrified expression; ''but 
I stopped her at once. 'Mrs. Shanter,' 
1 said, *an unmarried lady like myself, 
tenderly nurtured all my life and most cai'e- 
fuUy brought up' — as you remember, my 
dear, we had a French governess for ac- 
complishment and an English one for 
morals, as foreigners were not to be trusted 
in this respect — ' Mrs. Shanter,' I said, 
' though I have lived in an environment to 
which such coarse details are unknown — 
and really up to the age of sixteen only 

VOL. n. R 
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Bowdler 8 Shakespeare and Walter Scott, 
and everything else kept from ns — I yet 
feel it my painfril duty, as one of the 
family, however distasteful to myself, to 
hear the fall acconnt from yon that I may 
be able to set right at once any erroneous 
current versions of this most dreadful 
business/ ^ 

^^ And so she told you all abont it?" 
demanded Mrs. Butler ; ^^ it is really wonder- 
ful where Mrs. Shanter picks all her in- 
formation about everything that happens in 
Slopeshire." 

^^ And so/' pursued Miss Barbara, ^^ much 
against my will, I was compelled to 
listen." 

'' Why don't she get on with her story ?" 
whined Miss Amelia, in a voice of piteous 
somnolence from an adjoining ottoman; 
** there's ever so much to come yet, and we 
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shall never get to luncheon at this rate, for 
Barbara always refuses to go on before the 
servants." 

"I hope you don't think me wrong to 
have listened to Mrs. Shanter, now, do you, 
Flavia ?" inquired Miss Barbara, still beat- 
ing about her story. 

" That's just what she asked Lady Tea- 
bury yesterday before she began the story," 
interposed Miss Amelia, now semi-roused 
and thoroughly vicious. " Oh, Lord ! I've 
heard it so many times; let's have some- 
thing to eat first." 

. " You haven't been spreading this much, 
dear Barbara, I am sure?" asked Mrs. 
Butler, reproachfully. 

" No, Flavia, I am not the person to 
spread stories against our own flesh and# 
blood," continued Miss Barbara, with a 
withering glance in the direction of the 
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ottoman ; " but Amelia and Lady Teabury 
had got the story into such a muddle 
between them that, for the credit of the 
house, I had to speak up." 

" Oh, Lord, Lord ! I hear that page of 
yours, Flavia, dashing the plates about 
below quite recklessly. I feel persuaded 
he'll drop everything on the carpet, and 
then they'll have to cook it again, you 
know. Oh, dear, oh, dear ! how careless 
these boys are !" 

Thus Miss Amelia supplied a running com- 
mentary to distant sounds, that interested 
her far more than Jameses delinquencies. 

"Perhaps you'd better go straight to the 
story if you mean to tell it, Barbara,' 
suggested Mrs. Butler, mildly. 

Thus adjured, Miss Barbara settled her- 
self comfortably to h-er narrative. 

"Well, Mrs. Shanter tells me that the 
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girl's name is Westbury, and that James 
first saw her dancing on the tightrope in 
company with a performing conjuror, and 
was naturally much struck, as young men 
will be." 

** How very dreadful !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Butler. " But are you sure Mrs. Shanter 
is quite accurate ?" 

" Do I carry about lies ?" retorted Miss 
Barbara, fiercely. " Mrs. Shanter knows 
the very shop in Whinbury in which the 
girl stood behind the counter, and has 
spoken to her scores of times ; not knowing 
anything about it, of course, which is very 
dreadful that a lady like Mrs. Shanter 
should have spoken to that class of person 
even by mistake ; and I assure you she 
feels it, my dear, as she told me, and of 
course wouldn't think of noticing her now ; 
quite out of the question." 
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^^Does the girl keep a shop as weU as 
dance on the tight-rope ?'' asked Mrs. 
Butler ; " and how very odd that her name 
should be Westbury, and she should live in 
Whinbury/' 

" You really try the patience of a saint, 
Flavia, with your stupid questions; I said 
the girl's name was Weston, and I suppose 
shops don't usually keep open all night ; so 
I can t see why I must be called a liar 
about her rope-dancing." 

And Miss Barbara was too hurt to pro- 
ceed for some seconds. 

"What a very fatiguing livelihood!" 
said Mrs. Butler, vapidly. 

"Poohl those kind of girls can't be 
tired ; I defy you to do it : stuff !" 

Mrs. Butler saw the justice of this re- 
mark, and murmured a mild " of course." 

" Well," pursued Miss Barbara, " James 
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being much struck left the theatre when 
the performance was over, and purchased a 
diamond bracelet on the spot," 

'* Why, the poor boy never had more 
than twenty pounds at once in his life," 
argued Mrs. Butler. 

" I'm sorry for it/' returned her sister, 
promptly, " because I fear in that case the 
jeweller must have let him have it on 
credit." 

"Then jewellers' shops are open all 
night, I suppose," said Mrs. Butler, naively. 

" Not one word more will I speak until 
you ask my pardon for these interrup- 
tions," rejoined Miss Barbara, with a vixen- 
ish fierceness. 

"Oh, there's lots more," droned Miss 
Amelia, gloomily, "there's ever so much 
more ; I've heard it scores of times ; get 
her to go on, for goodness' sake." 
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" I'm sure, Barbara, I'm very sorry." 

"The manager of the theatre, much to 
his credit, returned the bracelet done up in 
pink paper, informing James that young 
ladies in his company were not allowed to 
receive, with* his permission, presents worth 
above. ten pounds; which shows a delicate 
morality among some persons of that pro- 
fession which I should not have expected 
to exist ; but he enclosed tickets at the 
same time for five private boxes for five 
ensuing nights, for which he hoped James 
would send a remittance by return of post." 

** Dear me, how carefully Mrs. Shanter 
has got all the facts together, to be sure ! 
It's very shocking, but one can't help feel- 
ing a sort of interest, you know," whim- 
pered Mrs. Butler. 

"James thereupon attended the theatre 
for the five next nights, and spent his 
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money in a restless manner in the draper's 
shop all the day; the natural result was, 
that the creature seeing James completely 
fascinated, eloped with him on the fifth 
night, just as the footlights were being 
turned down, without even changing her 
rope-dancing dress, to Bremicham." 

" Surely, Barbara, I don't doubt you in* 
the least, but there might be some mistake, 
you know, about this elopement," pleaded 
Mrs. Butler, feebly. 

**Here I have positive evidence for 
once," cried Miss Barbara, " and that shows 
how true the rest is, for Mrs. Shanter saw 
the very guard's wife who saw Miss Westly 
get into the train ; and he said she shivered 
and seemed pale, as well she might, to 
travel in that disgraceful state. When the 
manager of the theatre found she was gone, 
he telegraphed to old Mr. Westly, who 
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followed the pair by special train to Bre- 
micham, and found them in a low public- 
house.'* 

*' And who is Mr. Westly ?" asked Mrs. 
Butler. " Dear me, what a terrible story !" 

"Why he's Miss Weston's father, only 
you can't get her name right, and a most 
Irespectable man, and a methodist preacher," 
continued Miss Barbara, now in full swing ; 
" and, of course, being a preacher, he would 
feel his daughter's behaviour all the more." 

" Then why did he let her go about 
with a conjuror?" rejoined Mrs. Butler; 
"he might have known no good would 
be taught her there." 

" You may take the story or leave it, as 
you please," pursued Miss Barbara ; " only 
as I'm just at the end I'd better finish, or 
I may leave you under a false impression. 
When she saw her father, Miss Westbury 
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sprang upon the window-sill and swore 
she would never be taken alive ; where, 
being used to maintain her footing in 
precarious situations, she remained with- 
out difficulty, while James fought with 
the father for half an hour in a back- 
yard among some clothes-pegs." 

"I am sure James would never strike 
an old man." 

"He was a very hale old man, and 
Mrs. Shanter got the wife of an officer 
quartered at Bremicham to go and see 
the yard for her, and she was positive 
about the clothes-pegs." 

"I really cannot see what right Mrs. 
Shanter has to take all this trouble. I 
wish she had allowed this dreadful story 
to rest," said Mrs. Butler. 

** Well, you see she's a kind of character 
to support, about knowing the ins and 
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outs of all that happens in the county, and 
people naturally ask her out a good deal 
on that account, so she's bound to know, 
as it were. Well, all I've got to say to 
end my story is that old Mr. Westly — 
which is a methodist-sounding name, by 
the way — managed to strike James down 
senseless in the back-yard, and took away 
his daughter, who then came down from 
the window-sill, and now keeps her in 
Whinbury under lock and key, as the 
Turks do, where she mopes a good deal, 
as Mrs. Shanter, who has been to the shop 
ever so many times since she was brought 
back, is ready to declare ; as she is always 
upstairs 'now, and her always so forward 
before, behind the counter, is a change in- 
deed; but pity for such I feel none, and 
whips and cold water thrown over them 
is much too good for. And to think of 
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that sweet innocent girl, Jessie Amesham, 
being asked by James in brazenness to 
marry her when all this was going on, and 
well she might, poor dear, a simple-minded 
thing, to whom such doings is Hindostan ; 
but owing to a good position in the comity 
taken him she might, sweet girl, in very 
guilelessness ; and now," concluded Miss 
Barbara, who had talked the faster as she 
approached the end of her story, and lost 
somewhat in lucidity of expression thereby, 
through the copiousness of her ideas, and 
the rapidity of her utterances, ** if you'll 
reach out your foot and stir up Amelia, 
who has dozed away with her mouth like 
a turtle, we'll go into luncheon and drop 
this unpleasant subject, which I thought 
it my duty for you to know the rights 
of, sister Flavia." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

JAMES GOES TO SEEK HIS FORTUNE IN 

LONDON TOWN. 



it 



Come forth, tlioa beam of Qod, 
Come forth along the musical light 
Hightj and more and strong. 
Tasting the ripple's sleep." 



Meantime the author of all this scandal 
in Slopeshire had, some days since, taken 
leave of his family and gone up to London. 
He went second class by a parliamentary 
train, to husband his small resources to 
the utmost. The Squire, with imwonted 
generosity, had presented him with fifty 
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pounds on the morning of his departure : 
this was a tithe of the fruits of the Squire's 
last loan from Richards; but as it was a 
condition precedent of this further advance 
that his father should make James leave 
the field clear to the younger Richards, 
the Squire was content to sacrifice this 
much to speed him on his way and avoid 
future recriminations from Richards. 

James drove straight from the terminus 
to Portlock Street on Plumpton's recom- 
mendation, and, being much too tired 
to discern the difference between good 
and evil in lodgings, and since the weekly 
rent was certainly within his means, he 
was inducted forthwith by Tapscott into 
" Bailey's pastures." 

" An' nice an' airy you'll find 'em," said 
Tapscott. ** The cats try a deal at nights 
to get in by the winder, and they'll whoop 
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a good bit outside ; and for country lodgers 
they're mostly a little trying at first, but 
them as is used to 'em can't go to sleep 
without 'em." 

" They won't keep me awake to-night, I 
warrant," returned James. 

" And then the only other thing you 
need be aware of " — ^here Tapscott gathered 
up her skirts, and rushing into the centre 
of the room, stamped violently on the floor 
with her right foot, to James's extreme 
dismay — "Ah," she resumed, "I thought 
I'd get y ou afore you reached they drawers 
— is beetles." 

"I suppose they don't bite?" asked 
James, resignedly, after recovering from the 
efifects of a species of war-dance which 
Tapscott was executing over the remains of 
the intercepted beetle. 

"They lick all the blacking off your 
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boots in the nights, and they won't let you 
keep almost anything from them ; and they 
plimbs everything and eats everything; 
and when Mrs. Flim rings her bell in the 
middle of the night, it's a sign for me she 
hears them on the landing, and then I have 
to turn out for half an hour with a rushlight 
and catch as many as I can ; and in the 
morning she says to me, *What sport, 
Tapscott?' and I says sometimes, 'nothin' 
pertickler, mem, being only seven poorish 
old and three young ones.' Then says she, 
* I shan't get up or want any bath, for I 
ain't in the sperrits for it.' Or some morning 
I says to her, * Cheer up. Missis Flim, for 
I've took three dozen, and fine full growed 
and juicy, not reckoning full as many small 
which is not worthy of your notice.' Then 
she'll say, * This is a blessed day, and I wish 
my poor sister had surwived to see it. We 
VOL, n. 8 
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shall stamp out the old dragon yet, so Fll 
wear my ermine tippet this morning, and 
you tell my organ-grinder, when he comes, 
to tune up the Last Rose of Summer/ " 

"Mr. Plumpton warned me that your 
landlady was rather flighty," said James, 
wondering in what strange quarters he had 
&llen. 

" We shall never get on if you talks like 
that, sir," interposed Tapscott, with dignity. 
*Mrs. Flim is too clever for any but the 
reg'lar topsawyers of intellect to understand 
her all of a heap. It'll only come by degrees 
and a deal of studying her. Meantime, if 
they beetles worret you — ^and they some- 
times is uncommon bold afore a stranger as 
they know they can take liberties with — 
you ring me up, they know me. Good- 
night, sir." 

Undisturbed by these or feline monsters, 
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James was fresh enough next morning to 
begin looking out for something at once. 
After trying to see the impregnable Mrs. 
Flim, we can suppose with what success, he 
sallied forth to deliver in person his letter 
from Scarsley Plumpton to Mr. Lotus. 

Mr. Lotus occupied a flat in a weedy two- 
windowed house in Pimlico. His brass- 
plate described him as Mr. Campion Lotus, 
journalist. Other adjacent plates announced 
that he shared his roof with a lady who 
gave lessons on the piano, and a gentleman 
who was a commission agent. A slovenly 
slip of a girl took up the letter while James 
waited below ; while there, he was able to 
come to the induction, from certain whiffs 
and sounds, that ground-floor's tobacco ex- 
celled rather in strength than quality, that 
second-floor's piano had seen better days, 
and that drawing-room was breakfasting off 
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a herring which left something to be desired 
in the way of freshness. The girl came 
clattering down the narrow stairs, in untidy 
trodden-down slippers, to say invertedly, 
after the manner of folks who wish to be 
polite, that " If the genelman would excuse 
Mr. Lotus a-gitting his briskfast he would 
step upstairs." 

James accordingly penetrated to the 
scene of the herring in situ^ and on nearer 
acquaintance had no reason to recall his 
doubts as to the probable date of its 
capture. 

Mr. Lotus was eflFusively glad to see 
him. 

" Friend of Plumpton s, friend of mine. 
Did me a good turn once ; never forgot it. 
Take me here in the rough, up to my elbows 
in proof-sheets and herring, manuscripts 
and muffin. Ha, ha ! just now dipped my 
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pen into my tea-cup, and did dip my toart 
into the inkstand a week ago, when work 
was heavy and my article on Egyptian 
weights was wanted in twenty-four hours. 
Sit down, sit down ! if you'll just tip that 
old file of Henroosts on to the floor. Oh! 
I forgot ; that chair's got no castor. Never 
despair ; try the other. Eh, the girl's left 
her dust-pan, has she ? She always does it. 
Shove it outside, and mind the tea-leaves ; 
they're dropping on my fifth manuscript 
chapter of * Vavasour de Vere ' for the 
' Mark Lane Magazine ' of next month." 

" How very clumsy I am, to be sure !" 
faltered James, suddenly reversing the in- 
clination of the dust-pan, when the tea- 
leaves, diverted from ^^ Vavasour de Vere," 
fell down the opposite side in a perfect 
shower upon a sham shirt-front lately 
arrived from the wash. '' Dear me, what 
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Teiy unmanageable tea-leaves !** continned 
James, seeing the fresh damage he had 
done* 

" Don't matter a straw,** exclaimed Mr. 
Lotus. ^ Ain't a methodical man, as yon 
see. Lncky for me I ain't. The mixture 
of subjects I have to write on in a week 
would drive me mad if I was. As it is, I 
write on them in a muddle, and don't 
attempt to imderstand them. A conscien- 
tious man would try to, and only plague 
himself to death. My vague style suits the 
public best. It don't bring them face to 
face with their own ignorance. For in- 
stance, yesterday it was rifled cannon and 
Greek iambics and a flora of Madeira; to 
day there's the codification of our criminal 
law, a manual of electricity, and a Hebrew 
grammar. Pooh! you can always copy 
the heading of the author's chapters and 
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string' them together if it comes to the 
worse. I had literally to do this with a 
book on the ethics that some paper gave 
me only an hour and a half to do. But 
then I carried it oflF by saying at the end 
that it was the work of a superficial 
writer, and entirely wanting in original 
research." 

" I came to consult you," said JarnON, 
**as, no doubt, Plmnpton tells you in bin 
letter, whether you think there iH any 
chance of my getting any literary work of 
the humblest description* Of (umrmi I 
should be content with anything a (\(^tfrm 
or two above mere copying hy way of a 
start." 

"It's a bad trade,"* rty/tmul tMm^ ^*tt 
villainous trade. A deal of woar nu(\ imr 
to the nervoiw nyirtem. H ain't imiurn\ (rr 
wholesome to be one d^y m h\h tm ft |^//r- 
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poise and the next as hard-worked as a 
Cltancellor of the Exchequer. It's de- 
moralising ; that's what it is." 

" You see," added James, sadly, " I've 
been educated more ornamentally than 
ueefully, and that being so, there isn't 
much for a man without capital, influence, 
or any first-rate talent to take to now-a- 
days." 

"You're about right there; bitter bad 
as hackinjT ie," said Lotus, " it puts a 
crust into many men's mouths, who are 
turned out by our school and college sys- 
tem as helpless as babies to get one any 
other way. I ought to be thankful to it, at 
any rate. You look at me. Ain't I a dis- 
reputable fellow ? isn't this a disreputable 
place ?" 

" Not at all," murmured James, smiling 
in spite of himself. 
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** I tell you I am, and it is, and I'm proud 
of it. I was a college tutor once. Son of 

m 

a British merchant who brought up his 
children as gentlemen. I was the prize 
boy for Latin verses at school, and uncom- 
mon pleased my father was. I went on to 
college, and made some more Latin verses, 
and got made a tutor in time. Then they 
wanted me to sign something about turning 
out another tutor, because he wouldn't sign 
something else. And when I wouldn't, 
they all began signing something about 
me, and I had to resign my tutorship. 
Then my father made himself into a limited 
company, and went in for an unlimited 
smash. And here was I at seven-and- 
twenty, one of two millions in London, 
with half-a-crown in my pocket and an 
uncommonly neat knack of Qvidian ele- 
giacs." 





" Much my case," pursued James, " only 
I can't do even that well." 

" Well, I lost my self-respect soon enough, 
and becoming uncommonly hungry in real 
earnest, down I go to one of oui- great 
public schools, and put up a card in one of 
the disreputable booksellers shops of the 
town, that I was ready to turn oif copies of 
Latin verses on any subject at the shortest 
notice, and at a very small price, giving, of 
course, my bookseller a commission on what 
I made." 

" Well, you tried to live by the only 
trade you knew. I see no blame in that," 



"I got six or seven commissions in no 
time, and the boys who employed me told 
the bookseller they were very well satisfied, 
and that they'd a good mind to employ me 
by the quarter, as they should get a good 
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deal more boating if I wrote for them regu- 
larly. So, when all was going smoothly, 
my bookseller wrote in consternation to say 
that all my seven Maecenates had been 
severely flogged, as my verses had been 
detected at once by their goodness, and the 
boys who had come to me were notoriously 
unpoetical. Well, that wouldn't pay, so I 
wrote penny ballads in London for some 
time on the principal murders and scandals 
of the period. They ain't easy to write at 
all, though you wouldn't think it« Vd 
rather write twice the amount of copy for a 
second-rate magazine.'' 

^' It is by no means a bad way of irtudy* 
ing the popular taste^ whicfi, I trnpinm:, m 
the very life and breath whereby a jr^urnaliift 
lives and moveii and ban \%tn t^^irig^" riwjii" 
tated Jsanes. 

^ And so I ezn^ htM iA tff#; %V\tU^ 44 
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one little news-print after another, and got 
dragged by each through a good deal of 
mud ; but I managed to hold on still, with 
occasional bumps and bruises, so that, after 
many years of this extremely improving 
process, I am now about as nearly omni- 
scient as it is possible to become. What a 
game it all is !" concluded Mr. Lotus, ex- 
ploding in laughter. 

" I fear," admitted James, " that I haven't 
half vitality or elasticity enough to go 
through one tithe of your difficulties." 

" Stuff and nonsense," urged Lotus ; 
*' make the attempt at any events, and no 
harm will be done. You can leave it if you 
don't like it. Now, I had literally nothing 
to fall back upon. I suspect you have. 
Just lift up that muffin-plate. Do you see 
a magenta-bound book with a string round 
it ? No, you don't ; I remember it's under 
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the right-hand front leg of the washhand- 
stand, which is shorter than the rest. 
There, take it and be thankful. Bring me 
your views on it in a day or two. I know 
poor Bolster Smythe too well to cut it up 
myself, and I really haven't the heart to 
crack it up. It's quite a mercy you came 
to take it off my hands. I should have 
taken it back a week since to my most 
dread and puissant lord the editor of the 
Henroost, only I wanted it badly for a 
domestic purpose, from which you have 
released it." 

*• I can't tell you," said James, gratefully, 
" what an obligation you are conferring on 
me. But won't the editor object to this 
transfer ?" 

" I can make that all right with him, I 
believe," said Lotus. " Besides, he's much 
too great a man to trouble himself about so 
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insignificant a circumstance. I consider an 
editor as quite equal to a duke in social 
rank. Why are they always such fine 
men T 
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